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The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading 
insurance protector of American homes 
and the homes of American industry. 








Wraes Lord Cornwallis came to Wilmington 
in April 1781, as his headquarters he requisi- 
tioned part of the finest dwelling in town, the home 
of Judge Joshua Grainger Wright. Although he 
stayed only two weeks, this fine old North Caro- 
lina mansion has ever since been known as 
the Cornwallis House. For many years initials 
-cratched on a windowpane in the drawing room 
were reminders of the brief 
romance between a junior of- 
ficer on Cornwallis’ staff and 
one of Judge Wright’s lovely 
daughters. By an amazing co- 
incidence, a century later 
when a descendant of the 
Wright family was returning 
to Wilmington from a trip 
abroad, she met on shipboard a young English- 
man who confided that he was making a pilgrim- 
age to the Cornwallis House to see the initials 
which one of his ancestors had engraved on a win- 
dow with his heavy diamond ring. 





The house was built in 1771 by the wealthy 
John Burgwin, treasurer of the colony. When he 
went to England at the start of the Revolution he 
leased the house to Judge Wright who later pur- 
chased it. 

The foundations were built on the site of the 
old town jail. In the dungeon beneath the house 
were confined many rebellious colonists who dis- 
obeyed the edicts issued by Cornwallis. According 
to local lore, leading from the dungeon to the Cape 
Fear River was a tunnel through which many 
persons escaped. 


This gracious home of Southern aristocrats 
was used by armed forces in three wars: During 
the Revolution it was occupied by the British; in 
the War Between the States it quartered Federal 
officers after Wilmington had been captured by 
Union armies; and in World War II it served as 
an officers’ club. 

The Cornwallis House is now the headquarters 
of the North Carolina Society of the Colonial 
Dames of America. Authentically restored, it is 
open to the public through the society’s generosity, 
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Sirs: 


In March I am returning to my 
home — Sao Paulo, Brazil — to take 
over the general managership of my 
own bank; that is, a bank of which 
my father, Francisco Maldonado, is 
president and holder of the controll- 
ing stock. This bank is the Banco 
Metropolitano de Sao Paulo, Brasil. 
I have been authorized to start pur- 
chasing books and subscribing to 
publications for the bank library. 

After discussing the matter with 
various bank men and women and 
with representatives of the American 
Institute of Banking and the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, I have 
selected a list of publications which 
I feel will help me and my staff in 
providing better banking services in 
Brazil. Your magazine is one on that 
list, and I am herewith requesting 
that a subscription be started in my 
name at once, and will of course 
stand any and all additional mailing 
costs. 

Wadel Maldonado 
Denver, Colo. 
xk 
Sirs: 

Regarding your recent publication 
of an article by Mr. H. J. Stuhlmiller 
of Iowa on the gold standard, you will 
be interested to know that Mr. and 
Mrs. Stuhlmiller were my guests re- 
cently. 

Lancaster is the birthplace of John 
Sherman, who restored the gold stan- 
dard after the Civil War “because 
prices were so high’’. (Shoes were $38 
per pair). 

J. Keller Kirn 
Ohio State Chairman, 
Gold Standard League 
Lancaster, Ohio 
xk 
Sirs: 

Your request for the names of 
some local bank executives who are 
playing top roles in the 1953 Mardi 
Gras season cannot be fulfilled. All 
of the more than 60 local carnival 
organizations are private, secret 
groups. Identity of their leaders is 
not known. Each ball has a king and 
a queen. In the case of the men’s or- 
ganizations, the names of the kings 
are never made public — only those 
of the queens. Only exception to this 
rule is that the name of the king of 
the Rex organization is made public 
because he is considered to be the 
king of the Mardi Gras. However, 
very few people know in advance who 
Rex is going to be, and his name is 
never made public until the day on 
which his parade and ball are given. 

You can see, therefore, that there 
is no way for us to know which bank- 
ers will play prominent parts (many 
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will, of course), because that informa- 
tion is kept under cover in accordance 
with long-established tradition. 

We appreciate your interest. 

P. J. Rinderle 

Publicity Director, 
Chamber of Commerce of the 

New Orleans Area 
New Orleans, La. 

kkk 

Sirs: 

I was very pleased to see the ad of 
the Hancock Bank, Bay St. Louis, 


Mississippi, captioned ‘Why Cuss 
Capitalism?” in The Independént 
Banker. 


Recently I happened to learn about 
a series of advertisements on eco- 
nomic subjects by Mr. Robert L. 
Murphy of the Robert Murphy Com- 
pany, 915 Diamond Square, Meadville, 
Pennsylvania, which impressed me 
greatly. Our bank is going to use a 
series of them regardless, but I am 
trying to interest the public relations 
committee of the Tennessee Bankers 
Association in sponsoring a_ series 
and promoting its use by all the banks 
in Tennessee. The editor of the Ken- 
tucky Banker is likewise considering 
such a program. 

If for any reason the various state 
associations do not get behind such a 
program, do you think the Indepen- 
dent Bankers Association would like 
to do so? I feel very strongly that 
bankers have an obligation that goes 
beyond the safeguarding of monetary 
units, to that of resourcefully trying 
to assure that the monetary units en- 
trusted to their care maintain their 
purchasing power which is at present 
slowly — or more rapidly than slowly 
—- eroding away through the embrac- 
ing of unsound economic principles. 

The Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion has shown a courage and an 
effectiveness which is rare among 
banking associations, and if this or- 
ganization should get behind a pro- 
gram of non-partisan advertisements 
on economic subjects, I am sure that 
a great deal could be done. 

George M. Clark 
President, Pioneer Bank 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
kkk 
Sirs: 

We have bought a brand-new home 
in Brentwood, ideally located — five 
minutes from the ocean, five minutes 
from U.C.L.A., 10 minutes from the 
office. We are enjoying California 
very much, but hope to keep up our 
Midwest contacts. 

Thanks a lot for the nice story in 
your magazine. 

Lorenz C. Evers 
Taylor & Co. 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 











Mardi Gras — often termed the 
“greatest free show on earth” — is 
the season when the more than 
half a million citizens of New 
Orleans and their guests discard 
the clutters of convention and ex- 
press their festive feelings before 
bowing to the Lenten period of fast- 
ing and prayer. Literally, Mardi 
Gras applies to just one day: the 
day before Ash Wednesday. In 
fact, “Mardi Gras” means “Fat 
Tuesday”. This year it is February 
17. 

Fifteen parades like the one pic- 
tured on our front cover are sched- 
uled for Saint Charles Avenue and 
Canal Street in the period starting 
February 8, culminating on Mardi 
Gras day in a series of four of the 
gala processions. 

Mardi Gras dates back to the 
earliest days of the historic Louisi- 
ana metropolis, possibly: even to 
1718 when the city was founded 
by Bienville. 





Sirs: 

I am grateful to my friends here 
in New Jersey for returning me to 
the office of state director in the 
I.B.A. There were nine nominees, in- 
cluding some outstanding bankers. 

When I became New Jersey coun- 
cilman we had 18 member banks. To- 
day there are 111 members. 

You also are to be congratulated. 
During its short career The Indepen- 
dent Banker has made great strides. 
Your publication is truly an asset to 


the independent bankers. 


Charles B. Veghte 
Bresident, Riverside Trust Co. 
Riverside, N. J. 
xk 
Sirs: 

Enclosing $6 for 12 issues of The 
Independent Banker starting with the 
December issue, also $1.50 for three 
back issues: September, October and 
November, all 1952. 

Cyrus P. Duffy 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(“‘Forum’”’ Continued on Page 4) 
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Christmas Club, A Corporation, originator of the 
Christmas Club plan, is constantly developing and 
maintaining a thrift service for financial institu- 
tions and the people. For over forty years, Christ- 
mas Club, A Corporation, has taught millions of 
Americans the importance of thrift and has built 
business for financial institutions. 


Ghristinas hah 
K Torporation 


FOUNDED BY HERBERT F, RAWLL 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 







Put the 

Magnifying Glass 

on the Mind of your 
Christmas Club 
Member! 


You'll find hopes, dreams, desires and 
ambitions you can help to fulfill. 

Through regular weekly deposits, the 
Christmas Club member, in many cases, 
makes his first acquaintance with your 
financial institution and becomes aware 
that its many services will help achieve 
these goals. 

Because Christmas Club members 
come from every walk of life, their in- 
dividual goals are many and varied. 
Thus, you will find among them cus- 
tomers for every financial service you 
offer. 

The program of Christmas Club, A 
Corporation, therefore, not only pro- 
motes your public relations but builds 
business for you. 

Why not have a staff representative of 
Christmas Club, A Corporation, discuss 
the Christmas Club plan with you? He 
has every system for efficient operation 
and a wide variety of proven advertising 
material to build a profitable program 
tailored to your local needs. No obliga- 
tion, of course. 


BUILDS SAVINGS e¢ BUILDS CHARACTER e¢ BUILDS BUSINESS FOR FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
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Sirs: 

One of the most far-reaching moves 
since the 1933 Banking Act was a 
resolution adopted at the recent 
meeting of the executive council of 
the Independent Bankers Association 
of the 12th Federal Reserve District 
in San Francisco, urging prompt 
action by all bank supervisory agen- 
cies to formulate a program which 
will give banks authority to set aside 
before taxes a percentage of gross 
earnings to create an adequate re- 
serve in keeping with sound banking 
principles. 

Every banker who went through the 
last depression knows from actual 
experience that the one and only sure 
way to safeguard his bank, is 
the creation of a reserve to take care 
of losses if and when they come. And 
every bank examiner will approve the 
Objectives of this resolution. 

Everyone knows that the smaller 
banks located at wide places in the 
road, find it most difficult to set 
aside reserves after taxes. Yes, and 
everyone knows that the future of 
banking to a large extent depends on 
the stability of these small banks, 
where the managing officer does 
everything, from janitor to president. 
Banking must never get to the place 
where it cannot see the trees for the 
forest. 

W. W. Evans 
President, First National Bank 
Halfway, Ore. 
xk 
Sirs: 


I shall appreciate receiving a re- 
print of “New Hope for Small Busi- 
ness”, which appeared in your Sep- 
tember issue. 

I very much enjoy your fine maga- 
zine. 

M. G. Pederson 
President, First State Bank 
Hope, N. D. 


Sirs: 

We would very much appreciate 
having a copy of the article describ- 
ing the Maine Business Development 
Corporation which we understand 
was published in a recent issue of 
The Independent Banker. 

Walter H. Blucher 
Executive Director, 
Association of State Planning 

and Development Agencies 
Chicago, Tl. 

* 
Sirs: 

The November 1952 issue of The 
Reader’s Digest had an article, “New 
Hope for Small Business’, reprinted 
from The Independent Banker. It told 
of a new shoe factory in Maine. I 
would be grateful if you would write 
me the name of the company. I have 
an idea on a radical improvement 
which could be made in workshoes 
for laborers. 

J. W. Mersfelder 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
xxr* 
Sirs: 

We enjoy reading The Independent 
Banker very much. It is a very 
worthwhile, up-to-date banking pub- 
lication. 

May you have a good new year, 
and may your subscription list in- 
crease daily — that’s our wish for 
you. 

M. G. Addicks 
President, Citizens State Bank 
Donnelison, Iowa 
; aH * 
Sirs: 

I have just read the feature “After 
Hours” in your January issue, and 
find it very interesting. If you can 
supply reprints, please send about a 
dozen; if not, send copies of the maga- 
zine and enclose your bill. 

Wm. Block 
Cashier, Campbell County Bank 
Herreid, S. D. END 








Busy Month for 
F.P.R.A. Members 


The Financial Public Relations 
Association will hold a series of four 
one-day regional public relations 
conferences this month: 

® February 20—New York city. 

@ February 23—St. Louis. 

@ February 26—Chicago. 

@ February 27—Omaha. 

Each program will follow the pat- 
tern which the F.P.R.A. has used so 
successfully in recent years, opening 
with general session in the morning, 
a luncheon session, departmental 
conferences in the afternoon, then 
wind up with a dinner meeting. 

Bankers in all parts of the nation 
have found these one-day meetings a 
valuable experience. In form, they 
are miniature conventions. Their re- 
gional character makes it possible to 
give special attention to local pub- 
lic relations and business develop- 
ment problems. 

In the morning sessions at this 
month’s affairs, “Customer Relations” 
will be discussed by L. L. Matthews, 
president of American Trust Com- 
pany, South Bend, Indiana, first vice 
president of F.P.R.A.; Rod Maclean, 
assistant vice president of Union 
Bank & Trust Company, Los Angeles, 
second vice president, will speak on 
“They Bank On You — Staff Rela- 
tions”; Carl A. Bimson, executive 
vice president of Valley National 
Bank, Phoenix, Arizona, third vice 
president, will explain “The Tools 
of Public Relations”, and Treasurer 
Harold W. Lewis, vice president of 
the First National Bank of Chicago, 
“Merchandising Bank Services.” END 
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Taking A Look At Business 
As We Progress Into the New Year 


Most Considered Opinion Sees Continued Good Times 
Because of Important New Progressive Factors 


, BUSINESS OUTLOOK for the na- 
tion as a whole is happy and pros- 
perous. 

Times are booming. People are 
earning more than ever before in 
America’s history. Almost everybody 
who can work has a job. 

And it looks like a real business 
boom, not just a defense-spending 
boom. For defense-spending is below 
expectations. 

The big question, of course, is: 
How long will prosperity last? Are 
we about to plunge into another de- 
pression ? 

A good many economists look for 
prosperity to last through this year 
unless there are major developments 
in foreign affairs, particularly Korea. 
Even then, no major recession looms. 

On the other hand, there are some 
who argue the boom can’t last, and 
that we’re in for another “bust”. 

Many economists take a different 
view. They believe that depressions 
are not inevitable; that both business 
and government have learned a lot 
since the ’30s about licking the boom- 
and-bust fiascos. They have learned 
counter-measures. They are less likely 
to be caught napping if business be- 
gins to drop. 
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Government, naturally, is a major 
force in resisting depressions. By 
purchasing its own bonds from the 
public it can pour money into cir- 
culation. Through loans, or the 
guarantee of loans, government can 
make it easier for business to borrow 
money for working capital or in- 
vestment in new plants and equip- 
ment. Or. by means of its influence 





with banks, government can reduce 
reserve requirements so that banks 
can loan with more freedom. Expe- 
rience during the last depression has 
shown how these controls can be 
used more effectively. ° 


New factors are: 

1. The Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

2. The Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. With its tight controls 
over market speculation, SEC can 
prevent one of the evils leading to 
the last depression. And citizens’ 
bank savings now are insured up to 
$10,000 by FDIC. 

3. Government old-age and unem- 
ployment insurance systems, provid- 
ing a backlog of security against loss 
of income due to age or unemploy- 
ment. 

4. Many business and _ industrial 
firms have begun pension plans since 
the °30s, providing additional insu- 
rance against hard times. 

5. A brighter outlook for trade, 
another important item in the pros- 
perity picture. 

For its part, business is better-pre- 
pared for a depression than it was 
back in °29. It has learned much 
about management. And it has a far 
bigger, more versatile research plant 
for the creation of new products 
when the sale of products already on 
the market begins to drop. Products 
which meet basic needs resist depres- 
sion. This is not speculation. Refrig- 
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You Can Count Upon... FARMERS 


MERCHANTS 
Nat moytals 





CONDENSED 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the Close of Business, December 31, 1952 


ASSETS 

Cash on Hand and With the Federal 

iia TNE sks oss deer eet $ 73,428,066.14 
Dhuse Facet Gitiet Ges oii. icc icc csvcsveese 11,377,104.33 
United States Government Securities ........... 195,045,883.41 $279,851,053.88 
Other Bonds, Debentures & Securities ............c0ceeeceee 947,388.67 
Stack in Foddiel Meserve Bank 505.0065 cc sideeevcecevvcseens 450,000.00 
ie BO on Vk i dei OCG. s ooo Balan agi ea dec aeese’ 45,920,897.63 
Bank Premises: Furniture & Fixtures ............0eceeeeceves 4,00 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit & Acceptances ........+. 594,986.67 
Accrued Interest Receivable on Loans & Securities ..........+.0+ 888,316.78 

DE hg Wve sna asthe cade divas be cnioeseceaara $328,652,647.63 

LIABILITIES 

ERR BGS ok SRE eR ie or A i Fe SE ce SUR Mi $307,849,459.87 
Losers OF Condit We Ace GtANGES 65 oo oe i ices cccdnevecncceeee 623,429.39 
innanhie Catetens Gist Unentibed o's. oo... oc os voice cs cccc cbesece 81,564.45 
Reserved for Dividends, Interest, Taxes and Insurance ........... 1,198,193.92 
eB ae gS Ponte Woe eh, oe Pere a 6,000,000.00 
POE aves bahia Sind one Hews Gi 64K Oh Re SOR 9,000,000.00 
CINE SIR 65. 505.0 65 4 pcnws'o's so ellanena 3,900,000.00 13,900,000.00 





Wis Mo Vege hs Gov em +s CRU UD Ep ts coheed be paene $328,652,647.63 
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Jn Appreciation 


of the Worthy Cause of 
Independent Banking ! 


e 
In Good Faith with the Independent Bankers Association 


We feature appropriate advertising themes on Bank Checks, 
Stationery, Statements, C/D’s, etc., which will promote closer 
community relations with Independent Banks. 













We have also modernized and standardized our functional 
bank forms and systems, the adoption of which will establish 
more uniform practices among Independent Bankers. 





COUNSEL WITH US ON FACTUAL FORMS AND METHODS FOR THE 
SAFE, APPROVED AND PROFITABLE CONDUCT OF YOUR BANK. 


BANKERS CERTIFIED SERVICE, INC. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
35 Years’ Experience in Serving Banks 
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THE NEW YEAR 


(Continued from Page 5) 





erator, electric washing-machine, and 
radio sales, for example, held up 
well during the bleakest days of the 
30s. 

Further, business has a new sense 
of responsibility. It is less likely to 
begin major lay-offs and wage re- 
ductions in the face of a little adver- 
sity, less likely to panic. It is far 
more likely to look around for new 
ways to maintain production than to 
sit back and do nothing. 

This isn’t speculation, either. Dur- 
ing recent years several individual 
industries have gone through a kind 
of recession and are starting to pull 
out. Textiles is one. Paper is another. 
The jewelry business was in trouble 
in 1946 and 1947, and made the 


necessary adjustments each time. 


More New Markets 


Another example of forward-look- 
ing management is the auto industry’s 
campaign to promote good roads. 
You might think that auto makers 
would prefer bad roads which ruin 
autos so that new cars could be sold 
more readily. But the automobile 
and allied industries believe that the 
money which motorists would save 
because of better driving conditions 
would go into new fields, new indus- 
tries. Thus, new markets are created. 

Finally, there are new develop- 
ments in foreign trade. Here, too, 
business has looked ahead. Since the 
last war. Europe has been a poor cus- 
tomer. So American business is in- 
vesting its dollars in Canada and 
Latin America, where resources still 
are unlimited. 

These are the reasons why the 
United States could have lasting 
prosperity. END 


A $25 Investment 
Starts New Business 


Beginning with a $25 investment 
in soap in 1936, S. B. Fuller of Chi- 
cago has proved again that oppor- 
tunity in America is not dead. He 
has built up a business which em- 
ploys 4,000 persons. 

Mr. Fuller began his successful 
career by putting his own wrappers 
on his $25 stock of soap and re- 
selling it. 
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Small Business in America 


... ts Role And Its Problems 


Better Management Appears to Rank 
As the Number 1 Nut to Crack 


; oa NEVER HAS BEEN any doubt 
about the importance of small busi- 
ness to our economy. There has been 
some concern about its power to sur- 
vive, to grow, and to prosper. Our 
modern technological age, the pres- 
sures of vigorous .competition, high 
taxation, and increasing government 
regulation, raise new problems for 
the small business. 

The average man, when he uses 
the term “small business”, probably 
means almost any type of business 
locally-owned-and-operated, in which 
the owner is the “boss” and actually 
is in charge of operations; he may 
be in business by himself, or he may 
have a few employees with him. 

The United States Department of 
Commerce has for many years de- 
fined small business to include the 
following: manufacturing _ plants 
with 100 employees or less; whole- 
sale establishments with less than 
$200,000 annual net sales; retail 
stores, service establishments, hotels. 
places of amusement, and construc- 
tion companies, with annual net 
sales or receipts of less than $50,009. 


A Rule of Thumb 


The Defense Department, for pro- 
curement purposes defines a small 
business as one which employs less 
than 500 persons. 

Obviously, these definitions are 
rigid and arbitrary, but if compari- 
sons are to be made, we must have 
some bench mark. 

Although the vital statistics of bus- 
iness concerns are far from adequate, 
all available data show the vast ma- 
jority of concerns to be small busi- 
ness. In 1899, some 49% of the man- 
ufacturing firms with hired em- 
ployees had less than five workers. 
Only 20% of the firms had more 
than 20 workers. 
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During the next half-century, in- 
dustrialization completely changed 
most aspects of American life, yet in 
1947, 29% of the manufacturing 
firms had less than five employees, 
and less than 18% of the firms had 
50 or more workers. From 1899 to 
1947 the average manufacturing firm 
doubled in size, but the relative pro- 
portion of small, medium and large 
firms remained about the same. 

In 1949, 57.7% of the total assets 
of all corporations were held by the 
1,179 corporations that had assets of 
$50, million of more. On the other 
hand, the assets of the very small 
corporations (those with assets under 


$250,000) totaled nearly $29 billion. 
* 


EDWARD W. HICKEY 
spearheaded opposition to his bank's becom- 
ing part of a chain some yearrs ago, and 
today still ranks as an outstanding booster 
for the small independent bank. Since he was 
elected president of Tarrytown National Bank 
& Trust Company, Tarrytown, New York, in 
1949, its assets have jumped more than $2 
million to over $6 million total. He has been 
a director of the bank since 1938, was board 
chairman in 1945-49. 





The point is that in a country like 
the United States, even little firms 
can build up, in the aggregate, large 
accumulations of capital. 

Two conclusions follow: (1) there 
is a large business population in the 
United States, the great majority of 
which are small firms, and (2) al- 
though a major portion of total re- 
sources tends to be found in large 
firms, the aggregate resources invol- 
ved in the multitude of small firms 
are large. 

Unquestionably, one of the great 
and enduring values of a free society 
is the enormous range of -commodi- 
ties and services available to the con- 
sumer. 

If we had only a few large com- 
panies bent on efficiency and mass 
production, there can be no question 
but that the range of goods and ser- 
vices made available would be re- 
duced. Having a great variety of pro- 
ducers in competition with one an- 
other, the tendency for commodities 
and services to multiply in number, 
design and quality, is truly great. 


Competition Is The Thing 


With nearly 330,000 different 
manufacturers and hundreds of 
thousands of service establishments, 
each competing for the market, 
prices tend to be lowered and quality 
tends to improve. In order to pene- 
trate the market, each producer en- 
deavors to give high value for the 
consumer’s money. 

Out of this multitudinous effort 
come new ideas, new products, im- 
proved raw materials, and better ser- 
vice. An official of General Motors 
Corporation stated that if one com- 
pany had a monopoly of the produc- 
tion of automobiles, there would be 
fewer cars produced within 10 years. 

Small business is the economic 
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seed-bed from which rises the majo- 
rity of new ideas, new methods, and 
new inventions. The United States 
Patent Office records reveal that of 
all the patents issued between 1921 
and 1938, 43% went to individuals 
and 34.5% to 17,500 small and 
medium-sized enterprises. Individ- 
uals, small and medium concerns ac- 
counted for about 77% of all patents 
issued within this period. 

Clearly, from an economic view- 
point, the small business and the en- 
terprise of the individual are of the 
highest importance to our well-being. 


It Works Both Ways 


As we have seen, our industrial 
structure is primarily composed of 
small business enterprises. Many of 
the big business establishments are 
really assemblers of the countless 
products and parts of the smaller 
concerns. 

But if big business is dependent 


upon small business — smal] busi- 
ness, in turn, is dependent upon big 
business. There is a complementary 
relationship between them. Small 
business has certain functions to per- 
form — a certain economic position 
— in which it has advantages over 
larger-scale operations. Conversely, 
there are other areas of production 
where large-scale units have definite 
advantages. 

What are some of the advantages 
accruing to small firms? 

In some instances the small con- 
cern, in~closer touch with its em- 
ployees and customers, is better able 
to improve its own operations and 
its services. Small business, although 
finding it dificult to comply with 
rules and regulations imposed from 
without, is able to change, to adapt 
itself to new conditions and to enter 
new or unusual lines because, being 
small, this smallness offers a high 
degree of flexibility. 





A large organization with 
branches, sales offices and ether con- 
nections all over the country, and 
longer-range plans, is much more 
likely to follow a given policy, once 
it is adopted. Small business, with its 
relatively light overhead costs and 
its ability to experiment on a small 
local scale, frequently has an ad- 
vantage over a larger unit. It is this 
ability to experiment, to adapt itself 
and to change, which makes small 
business so important in the economy 
as a whole. 


The Personal Touch 


Furthermore, while large _ size 
brings advantages, it also has dis- 
advantages. Once an establishment 
grows beyond a certain size, the re- 
lations between management and em- 
ployees may become less personal, 
and morale may suffer. Wastes may 
go undetected. Inefficiencies in the 
handling of materials, due to lack of 
adequate supervision, may more than 
offset the gains from specialization 
of labor. Indeed, these factors are 
the chief explanation of why the 
biggest companies do not keep on 








One way to judge the 
value of a correspondent 


bank relationship is to try 
it out for a year and see 
how it operates. An easier 
and quicker way is to select 
American National in 
Chicago . . . your guarantee 
in advance of complete 
satisfaction! 








Assets 
Cash and due from 
PNNEIN Soe isis Garg $ 89,635,215.11 
United States 
Government 
obligations...... 
Obligations of 
instrumentalities 


of the United 


91,800,707.67 


Brae. .c. 8,604,897.85 
State and municipal 

securities....... 16,158,293.02 
Other bonds and 

securities.......  11,676,272.71 
Loans and 

discounts....... 88,112,654.01 
Federal Reserve 

Bank stock...... 300,000.00 
Customers’ liability 

on letters of 

credit and 

acceptances..... 2,324,492.94 
Accrued interest 

receivable....... 602,815.38 
Other assets....... 157,187.92 


$309,372,536.61 





Statement of Condition 
AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1952 


United States Government obligations and other securities are pledged to secure 
deposits of $32,378,006.74,and for other purposes as required or permi by % 


American National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


LA SALLE AT WASHINGTON, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


Liabilities 
Capital stock...... $ 4,000,000.00 
BBs is as inc 6,000,000.00 


Undivided profits.. 1,437,181.39 


Reserves for taxes, 
interest, 


contingencies, etc. 2,390,777.49 
Unearned discount. 1,563,174.29 
Other liabilities... . 411,210.55 
Liability on letters 
of credit and 
acceptances..... 2,324,492.94 
Deposits: 
emand........ 260,192,603.72 
Savings......... 23,131,339.23 
Other Time..... 7,921,757.00 
291,245,699.95 
$309,372,536.61 


ublic and trust 
law. 
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indefinitely growing larger and ab- 
sorb the whole market. 

Moreover, mass , production is 
adaptable only to a limited number 
of products, and generally not at all 
to service enterprises. For example, 
the entire consuming public may be 
willing to buy only 100 or fewer 
copies of a particular hat, or dress, 
or display case. Many service trades 
and manufacturers cater to specific 
needs, and this may require custom- 
built products and specialized ser- 
vices. In these cases, large-scale oper- 
ations are poorly adapted to meet 
individual needs, and the small busi- 
ness has a special opportunity. 

The overwhelming weight of evi- 
dence seems to be that one of the 
primary problems of small business 
is lack of adequate management. 

According to credit data, nearly 
nine out of 10 business failures in 
the year ending June 30, 1952, were 
due to inefficient or incompetent 
management. Since the majority of 
business failures occur in the first 
five years of the life of a firm, the 
effects of these management difficul- 
ties are quick to take their toll. And 
since most new businesses are small, 
the high mortality rate of small busi- 
ness concerns becomes evident. 


The Management Problem 


Federal Reserve bank presidents 
have said: 

“Lack of capital does not appear 
to have been a dominant cause of 
business failure. The most important 
factor in success or failure of a busi- 
ness appears to be the quality of the 
management. Once a business gets 
into difficulty, the difficulty will prob- 
ably sooner or later show up in the 
capital account, and thus appear su- 
perficially to indicate lack of capi- 
tal. Increased capital or credit may 





A. T. DONHOWE 
is lowa’s new representative on the execu- 
tive council of the Independent Bankers Asso- 
ciation. He is a vice president of Central 
National Bank & Trust Company, Des Moi 





the basic cause of the difficulty ap- 
pears to lie in the quality of the 
management, its skill in picking bus- 
iness opportunities, in getting busi- 
ness, in operating a plant, shop, or 
store, and in controlling expenses.” 

_ America has never been short of 
people who wanted to establish their 
own business — indeed, the desire 
to be one’s own boss, to be in busi- 
ness for oneself, is almost universal. 
Given favorable conditions, such as 
during a period of prosperity, the 
birth-rate of new businesses rises sub- 
stantially. But the number of failures 
during such periods rises almost as 
rapidly. 

Since the primary source of small- 
business difficulties lies in manage- 
ment problems, some observers be- 
lieve that a key to the small-business 
problem is developing better man- 
agement. 


solution must be found, in part, by 
furnishing management with better 
tools for managing, including, parti- 
cularly, better record-keeping and 
cost accounting. And the solution 
must be found in part through pro- 
viding more and better management 
training — in the business schools, 
in management clinics, and counsel- 
ing provided by business associa- 
tions, lending institutions, banks, etc. 


Helping Each Other 


It has been suggested that groups 
of banks, investment houses, and 
perhaps insurance companies, set up 
special services for making loans to _ 
small business and buying stock in 
small companies. By pooling the 
risks and making a small insurance 
charge to cover the inevitable losses, 
much new venture capital could be 
furnished by private enterprise on a 
sound basis without having govern- 
ment become involved in all sorts of 
ventures. 

With proper _ encouragement, 
through a revision of our system of 
business taxation, there is reason to 
believe that in hundreds of commu- 
nities, local businessmen — people 
with funds or having access to funds 
— would be willing to subscribe to 
new stock issues for new or expand- 
ing concerns. Every substantial com- 
munity might have a Venture Capi- 
tal, Inc., which would specialize in 
sifting proposals for new businesses 
or requests for new capital, and 
would purchase shares in the pro- 
posed ventures if it found such as to 
warrant some hope of success. This 
local sifting, appraisal and financing, 
is highly desirable. 

The meré awareness of the exis- 
tence of the problems of the small 
business, and their nature, should 
gradually encourage those _ steps 


























temporarily alleviate the distress, but According to this diagnosis, the — which will ease them. END 
(7 >) 
Municipal Securities Exclusively 
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WHY DOESNT 


THE “EXCESS PROFITS” TAX 


KEEP PRICES DOWN? 


Because it isn’t a tax on excess profits. 


A profit is only excessive when it is the result of 
charging too-high prices. There are very few such 
profits. Competition takes care of that. 


Well, then, if there are very few excessive profits, 
why do so many businesses pay an “excess profits” 
tax? 


Because the tax isn’t what its name says. If a busi- 
ness grows ... hires more people, turns out more 
goods, supplies more services . . . then its earnings 
grow too. And there is nothing “excess” about 
them. 


But the tax laws do not see it that way. They say 
that healthy, necessary growth is “excess” and they 
punish it with a tax that takes four-fifths of all 
that is earned through growth. 


Where does the money come from to pay this tax? 
From people, of course. Only the people pay any 
kind of tax. And the “excess profits” tax is like all 
other taxes which are hidden from the consumer 
. . . like the hidden taxes on bread or shoes .. . 
sometimes running into the dozens, or even hun- 
dreds. 


People are beginning to understand this. They 
were fooled for a while by a false and misleading 
name given this tax. But you can’t fool people all 
the time. Even officials high in Government circles 
are beginning to speak out against it. 


More and more, people will come to understand 
that this tax helps no one, hurts everyone. 


Then it will go. 


N. W. AYER & SON, Ine. 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 


This is the eighth of a series of articles on taxes. 


Hollywood, Boston, Honolulu 
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An American Banker Looks At 
NATO and European Self-Help 


Savings Bond Leaders Favorably Impressed 


With U.S. Policies and Personnel 


@ This intensely-interesting account was written exclusively 
for The Independent Banker by Arkansas’ popular Will 
Campbell immediately following his return from Europe 
several months ago. We regret that until now there just 
hasn't been an opportunity to present it, and are proud 


to do so now. — The Editors. 


S, THAT WE MIGHT observe at close 
range the operations of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization in or- 
der to form first-hand opinions of 
its policies and progress, 15 of us 
U. S. Savings Bonds chairmen were 
invited by the Treasury and Defense 
departments to visit several Euro- 
pean nations which are members of 
NATO. 

My 14 companions on the expedi- 
tion included E. C. Baltz of Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Norman B. Gollins of 
Chicago; John C. Cornelius of Min- 
neapolis; Jackson P. Dick of Atlanta; 
Corodon S. Fuller of Foxboro, Mas- 
sachusetts; Loring L. Gelbach of 
Cleveland; A. T. Hibbard of Helena, 
Montana; William H. Neal of Win- 
ston-Salem, North Carolina; Reno 
Odlin of Tacoma, Washington; Bur- 
nell Sloan of Columbia, South Caro- 
lina; Charles L. Smith of Salt Lake 
City; Robert W. Sparks of New York 
city; Wilson W. Wyatt of Louisville, 
and G. Harold Welch of New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

Our escort officer was John K. 
Koepf of the Treasury Department, 
and our advance escort officer, who 
met us at the Paris airfield and look- 
ed after our travel arrangements, 
hotel accommodations, and appoint- 
ments, was Major William Lookadoo 
from my own state of Arkansas, 
representing the Department of the 
Air Force. 
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The mission, which created no ex- 
pense for our government, extended 
over a period of slightly less than a 
month. We visited U.S. and foreign 
installations to observe progress 
made in the buildup of strength and 
integration of NATO forces, the in- 
creasing flow of MDAP equipment, 
and the efforts being made by the 
Europeans themselves in self-help. 

We got off to a rousing start after 
arriving in Paris from Washington, 
when our first visit was to General 
Lisenhower’s headquarters, where we 





W. W. CAMPBELL 
Well-known in A.B.A. circles. 


By W. W. Campbell 


President, National Bank of Eastern Arkansas 
Forrest City, Arkansas 


met not only the General himself, 
but all the members of his staff. 
There we learned at first-hand of the 
great magnitude of the responsi- 
bility with which our country is 
burdened, and of the cooperation 
given us by the other nations under 
the treaty agreement. When we left 
Supreme Headquarters we were high- 
ly optimistic about the progress so 
far made. Nothing else ever has been 
undertaken by any government that 
has called for so much money, 
equipment and assistance, as the 
United States has launched in this 
supreme effort to avert war and bring 
peace to the world. 


French Fight communism 


Moving on to visit the then head 
of the French government, M. Bid- 
dault, minister of national defense. 
we found him dynamic and one to 
inspire confidence. He spoke freely 
and confidentially of the adverse 
economic conditions confronting his 
country and of the costly conflict 
with Indo-China. The French people, 
he asserted, are paying as much taxes 
as they possibly can, and that the 
war and defense effort were receiv- 
ing the maximum share they could 
derive. Communism, he felt, was be- 
ing checked, and was not expected 
ever to attain to its former strength 
in his country. 

From Paris we had the fine expe- 
rience of flying down along the Alps 
and over southern France and the 
Mediterranean, to Rome. There, our 
group was invited to a reception in 
our honor by Ambassador Dunn in 
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CAMPBELL ON EUROPE 
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his home, Ville Taverna. Also pre- 
sent were Major General Rice and 
his staff and other high U.S. officials 
located in Rome, the heads of the 
Italian government and their mili- 
tary leaders, the governor of the 
Bank of Italy, newspaper and radio 
executives, and other prominent 
Italians. 

In our contacts with our own 
officials and with the military and 
economic leaders of Italy, we were 
made to believe that the country is 
appreciative of the assistance which 
the United States is giving to the 
NATO countries. Especially were we 
impressed with the determination 
and stamina of the Italian people 
who have undergone such hardships 
in loss of property and life, and 
now are suffering under the poorest 
economy of any of the countries in 
the circle. 


Here’s A Comparison! 


Per capita income, we were told, 
averages around $250 per year. Yet, 
even under this low economic stan- 
dard, progress is being made. People 
are courageous and patriotic. One 
can easily recognize the importance 
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of our country’s supporting such a 
program, which makes it possible to 
equip a soldier in Italy for $500, 
compared to $5,000 in America. 

We were delighted with our visit 
to Rome, and left with a very friendly 
and sympathetic attitude toward the 
people and their government. 

Next stop was Berlin, after mak- 
ing a landing at Rhine-Main for two 
hours on account of bad weather for 
flying. We circled the airfield at Ber- 
lin for 45 minutes, and landed by 
instrument. 


The Straight-and-Narrow 


Meeting us at the airport was 
Major General Lemuel Mathewson 
and members of his staff. It was a 
good feeling to find our military 
personnel so keenly interested in our 
welfare: our plane trip had been 
through the air corridor, a 20-mile 
strip from the American zone through 
the Russian zone to West Berlin, 
under U. S. supervision. 

In the morning we visited General 
Mathewson’s military headquarters 
for briefings by him and members 
of the staff on the conditions con- 
fronting our government in_ this 


President Dwight Eisenhower, then Supreme Commander, at Supreme 
Headquarters in Europe. Others in the group made up the party 
which investigated American aid abroad and the operations of NATO. 


supervision and protection of West 
Berlin. We have an able leader in 
General Mathewson, who has su- 
preme authority over the area. He 
has the cooperation and assistance of 
the people in western Berlin. Po- 
licing of the district is being done 
by the Germans, who recognize Ma- 
thewson’s authority and follow his 
orders. 


West vs. East 


Here in Berlin we were afforded 
the opportunity to contrast the liv- 
ing conditions of people under a free 
system of government with those of 
people held under the communistic 
rule of Russia. We were driven over 
both sectors on a sightseeing bus, ac- 
companied by a German guide. 

The destruction in both western 
and eastern sectors was appalling, 
but greater progress has been made 
in the western area in rebuilding and 
in clearing away destroyed property. 
But the greatest contrast was in the 
appearance and attitude of the 
people. Those on the western side 
seemed happy and hopeful. On the 
eastern side, the people we saw on 
the streets bore a discouraged and 
despondent appearance. Their gait 
and their general look reflected un- 
happiness and lack of hope. 

An automobile trip took us over 
the Autobahn highway into the area 
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of Darmstadt, where part of our 
Army is headquartered. It was our 
privilege to visit our troops in the 
field and in their barracks. We ate 
with them in the mess-halls. Morale 
was good. We could not help being 
proud of the type of men our country 
has to represent it in the military, 
from the generals, on down. 

In Bonn we heard High Commis- 
sioner John J. McCloy’s report of 
what is being accomplished by Amer- 
ican aid and of the cooperation and 
benefits which are being derived from 
our effort. One of America’s out- 
standing financiers, Mr. McCloy is 
using his knowledge and talents in 
securing for this country and our 
allies the most for our money and 
support. 

Later we were the guests of Gen- 
eral George P. Hayes, deputy high 
commissioner, and his military and 
civilian associates, for luncheon. The 
hotel was located in a beautiful spot 
on the Rhine, where we could see 
the ships and barges pass up and 
down the river, loaded with mer- 
chandise of all descriptions. Again 
we were told that taxes are being 
collected in amounts which are equi- 
table, and that from this tax money 
they expect to take as much as can 
be spared for the defense effort. 

We spent the night in Heidelburg. 
All the contacts we made in Germany 
proved the people to be pleasant. 
healthy, and — from what we could 
see — appreciative of our country’s 
interest in their behalf. 


Finally to England 


From Germany we flew to London, 
being met by Major General Leon W. 
Johnson, who briefed us on the pre- 
parations our government is making 
for air support in the form of large, 
adequate airports. England’s cooper- 
ation in furnishing sites for these 
fields is recognized by military 
leaders. 

Again it was our privilege to visit 
and associate with American soldiers. 
As guests at a noon meal, we each 
were seated with soldiers from our 
native state. I asked the men at my 
Arkansas table for the names and 
addresses of their parents, and after 
returning home I wrote each of them 
to let them know of my meeting with 
their son and of his high spirits. 

We visited officials of the British 
government, our own ambassador, 
and other U.S. representatives. While 
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As pointed out in last month’s advertise- 
ment, it is a major step when banks decide 
to provide all customers with checks 
bearing printed names. Two added cost fac- 
tors are involved. First would be the in- 
creased check cost. Second would be the 
added labor cost occasioned by the prepa- 
ration and control of a larger number of 
individual orders, as contrasted to the 
over-the-counter distribution of blank 
checks now followed. 


Weighed against these factors would be 
(1) faster and more accurate sorting of 
checks, (2) less spoilage and waste because 
people do not handle imprinted checks 
carelessly, (3) better control with respect to 
check distribution, thus minimizing the 
“‘no account” hazard, and (4) a more appre- 
ciative acceptance on the part of the cus- 
tomers. Asa rule, all orders would be mailed 
direct to the customers by the printer in 
order to speed up delivery and eliminate the 
need for the customers to call personally at 
the bank. This direct handling would call 
for a simple, streamlined method of control 





THE CASE FOR PRINTED NAMES 





























in the bank to enable bank people to follow 
the shipment and receipt of orders, 


Generally speaking, imprinted checks 
which are provided without cost to the cus- 
tomers should be somewhat less in value 
than the fully personalized and numbered 
checks which are sold to the customers. As 
a part of its cost study, the bank should 
consider the cost recovery on the checks 
which are sold ‘when computing the net 
additional cost of the checks provided free. 
Those which are sold would bear the name 
and address of the individua! and would be 
consecutively numbered, while those which 
are provided free would normally simply 
carry the name of the customer and possibly 
a sorting symbol. 


Setting up a complete imprint program 
in a bank is not an easy task, but if it is 
tackled purposefully it can be completed 
within a few months. We can be of some 
considerable help during the formative per- 
iod and we are prepared to work with any 
bank in ironing out the details. 








Manufacturing Plants at: 
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Need an aggressive bank in the 
rich Central South area? 


Choose Third National, one of the nation’s 
fastest growing banks .... a deposit gain 
of 45.6% in the past three years . . . . re- 
sources in excess of $145,000,000. 


THIRD NATIONAL BANK 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
MEMBER F. D. L C. 
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ENTER THESE IN YOUR DATEBOOK NOW ! 


Western Regional Savings and Mortgage Conference at Statler Hotel, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mid-Winter Trust Conference of the A. B. A. at Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 

Financial Public Relations Assn. Regional Meeting in New York city. 

Financial Public Relations Assn. extension committee at Park Plaza 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

Financial Public Relations Assn. Regional Meeting at Park Plaza Hotel, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Financial Public Relations Assn. directors at Park Plaza Hotel, St. Louis. 

Financial Public Relations Assn. Regional Meeting at Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Financial Public Relations Assn. Regional Meeting at Hotel Fontanelle, 
Omaha, Neb. 

A. B. A. Savings and Mortgage Conference at Statler Hotel, New York 

A. B. A. Agricultural Commission at Houston, Texas 

A. B. A. Country Bank Workshop at Louisville, Ky. 

Independent Bankers Assn. of America at Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

A. B. A. Installment Credit Conference at LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Alaska Bankers Assn. at Elks Club, Sitka 

Pacific Northwest Conference on Banking at State College of Washing- 
ton, Pullman, Wash. 

New Jersey Bankers Assn. at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Ohio Bankers Assn. at Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cleveland 

North Dakota Bankers Assn. at Clarence Parker Hotel, Minot 

Pennsylvania Bankers Assn. at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

IHinois Bankers Assn. at Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo. 

Minnesota Bankers Assn. at Hote! Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Montana Bankers Assn. at Canyon Hotel, Yellowstone National Park 

Wisconsin Bankers Assn. at Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis. 

School of Financial Public Relations at Chicago campus of Northwestern 
University, Chicago, Ill. 

American Bankers Assn. at Washington, D.C. 

Financial Public Relations Assn. at Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich. 

lowa Bankers Assn. at Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, lowa 





Mortgage Bankers Assn. of America at Municipal Auditorium, Miami 
Beach, Fla. 


Up and Coming 
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Increase Your Trust Earnings 


Adjust inadequate fees by applying the 
yardstick of unit and transaction costs pre- 
pared by professional bank cost analysts. 


Descriptive booklet on request 


DRISCOLL, MILLET & COMPANY 


Analysts in Bank Management 


2228 Lewis Tower 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PENNSYLVANIA 
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the English people are suffering un- 
der a strained economy — rationing 
of food, high taxes, restrictions — 
we could see that they are a deter- 
mined lot, with courage to meet their 
problems. 

In all the countries we visited, we 
talked not only to the high officials 
and the American representatives, 
but also to the people on the streets 
and in the shops. We were brought 
to the opinion that our nation’s su- 
preme effort is making it possible 
for a defense organization to be built 
up that will protect peaceful coun- 
tries. Certainly, France and Italy 
could not have withstood the strong 
communistic forces without aid. 
Western Germany, including West 
Berlin, would have been a pushover 
for Russia. 

In the nearly eight years since the 
end of World War II, tremendous 
effort has been expended by all the 
countries involved to repair the 
damage done by the conflict. One’s 
heart goes out to them when one sees 
the destruction done to London and 
Berlin and the other cities. No one 
who realizes what a horrible thing 
modern warfare is, would want to 
do less than everything in his power 
to avert another explosion. 

This defense program is straining 
at the foundation of our government’s 
economy, and it is to be hoped that 
it will not be long before the cost 
can be cut to the minimum, and that 
a peaceful solution can be brought 
about to stop the expenditure of 
money, the loss of life, and the wor- 
ry of mind. 

We should be grateful to those we 
have charged with the responsibility 
of administering this huge job in the 
interest of civilization. Every Ameri- 
can citizen should recognize his own 
responsibility, and be ever alert to 
do his part to build a strong economy 
here at home, and a strong defense 
that will retard and discourage those 
who would provoke another war. 

END 
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Georgia Capital Beckons To 
Nation's Independent Bankers 


Atlanta Set to Entertain I. B. A. Delegates 
March 22-24; Special Trains Being Organized 


ee the plans of the na- 
tionwide membership of the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association for 
mass movement to the 19th annual 
convention next month in Atlanta, 
Georgia, are those of a large group 
of Midwesterners, just as was the 
case two years ago when Mobile, Ala- 
bama, played host. 

Nucleus of this special-train move- 
ment to Atlanta is the I.B.A. Special 
being organized under direction of 
the I.B.A.’s live-wire treasurer, Carl 
R. Pohlad, vice president of the Mar- 
quette National Bank of Minneapo- 
lis. 

“So far, we have over 200 reser- 
vations for our departure from Min- 
neapolis, origination point on the 
excursion,’ Mr. Pohlad tells THE 
INDEPENDENT BANKER. “These ad- 
vance registrations have come from 
over a wide area and from a large 
variety of states. As the train pro- 
gresses Southward, via Chicago, it 
will continue to pick up more and 
more delegates and their wives. 
Looks like it may be necessary to 
have two sections to begin with — 
maybe more by the time we get 
there.” 


A Timely Schedule 
Early plans call for the I.B.A. 


Special to leave the Twin Cities on 
Friday night, March 20, over the 
Burlington Route. Breakfast on 
Saturday will be in one of Chicago’s 
foremost restaurants — probably the 
world-famed Pump Room of the Am- 
bassador Hotel. Immediately there- 
after the group will re-board the 
special train and be Atlanta-bound 
in earnest. 

Arrival in the sun-kissed Georgia 
capital is set for Sunday morning. 
That will coincide perfectly with the 
over-all convention plans — first 
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announced in last month's issue — 
which call for the opening of regis- 
tration at that time, following the 
practice established last spring in the 
Minneapolis convention. Executive 
council sessions also are scheduled 
for Sunday morning and afternoon, 
including a luncheon period for 
councilmen and their wives. 
Meantime, of course. delegations 
from other sections of the United 
States will be arriving in Atlanta in 
a continuous stream, some by air, 
some by rail, some by car. Indica- 
tions are that the convention’s total 
attendance will surpass any previous 
meeting, possibly excluding that of 
1952, which was held in a section 





CARL R. POHLAD 

belongs to that vast army of bankers of 
whom it may truly be said, “When you want 
a thing done right, give it to a busy man.” 
As general chairman of last year's annuol 





convention of the Independent Bankers As- 
sociation, he scored a tremendous success. 
Now he’s been d to a similar spot on 





this year’s Minnesota Bankers Association 
convention. Mr. Pohlad is vice president of 
the Marquette National Bank of Minneapolis. 





of the country easily accessible to 
all others and in an area boasting 
heavy I.B.A. membership. 

Members of the agricultural com- 
mittee of the Georgia Bankers Asso- 
ciation, headed by W. G. Williamson, 
vice president and cashier of the 
Citizens Bank of Vienna, are plan- 
ning a convention tour of some of 
the state’s outstanding pasture lands 
as a feature of the Sunday agenda. 
Plans are being meshed with the ex- 
tension department of the state col- 
lege of agriculture. 

A musical program has been slat- 
ed for Sunday evening. 

Business sessions will be conduct- 
ed on Monday morning and after- 
noon and Tuesday morning and 
afternoon. 

On Monday noon, conventioneers 
and their wives will be feted at 
luncheon by the Georgia Power Com- 
pany. An automobile sightseeing tour 
of the city will be an afternoon enter- 
tainment highlight. The evening will 
be occupied by a reception, buffet 
dinner and dancing. 


Pienty of Entertainment 


The ladies will be entertained at 
Tuesday luncheon, while the Asso- 
ciation’s officers and directors are the 
guests of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Atlanta at another luncheon. Clos- 
ing function of the convention will 
be a reception and banquet that 
evening, tendered by the Atlanta 
Clearinghouse Association. 

General chairman of local arrange- 
ments is R. E. Gormley, vice presi- 
dent of the Georgia Savings Bank & 
Trust Company, of Atlanta. 

The convention over, members of 
the Midwesterners’ special train en- 
tourage will split up — the group- 
ing depending upon _ individual 
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schedule requirements. One group 
will turn around and head for home. 
The other, composed of a majority 
of the early registrants, will con- 
tinue Southward for three carefree 
days in the sun on Florida’s western 
(Gulf of Mexico) coast. This latter 
division will depart by special train 
on Friday night, reaching Chicago 
Sunday morning (March 29) in time 
for daytime connections to their 
scattered homes. 

Here are two timely tips for read- 
ers who still do not possess conven- 
tion hotel reservations in Atlanta, 
and those who may wish to make the 
expedition on the I.B.A. Special: 

@ Convention registration — Get 
in touch at once with Atlanta’s Mr. 
Gormley. 

@ Special-train reservations — 
Send your application immediately 
to Minneapolis’ Mr. Pohlad. 

Their addresses are given in the 
foregoing story. END 

& 


PLANT TO DE-SALT 

OCEAN WATER 

A pilot plant to study the prob- 

lems of de-salting water from the 

Pacific Ocean for domestic and in- 

dustrial use is being designed in Cal- 
ifornia. 





E. E. BAILEY 
carried West Virginia in the |. B. A. elections, 
now is that state’s representative on the 
executive council. He is executive vice presi- 
dent and cashier of Princeton Bank & Trust 
Company, Princeton. 
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Letter to Members of the 


Independent Bankers Association 


Sy Sea Dub 


ee 
STRAIGHTENING OUT THE RECORD. 

“In a recent edition of the Minneapolis Sunday 
Tribune, its economic consultant, Arthur Upgren, dis- 
coursed at length on the ‘necessity’ for branch-banking 
as the answer to the alleged need for greater service by 
banks to their communities. Mr. Upgren’s article was 
headed: ‘Upgren on Economics . . . Forecaster Must Be 
Wrong If He’s Right’. 

“It was desirable that we get into print in the 
Tribune with the facts, so that Mr. Upgren’s readers 
might have the issue clarified promptly and properly. 
Below we reprint the Upgren article as it appeared in 
the Tribune, and then we reprint the reply made by 
Secretary DuBois of the Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion, in the newspaper’s ‘Letters to the Editor’ depart- 
ment, a week or so later. 

“First, Mr. Upgren’s article . . 


: ( 

“The more I study economics and read today’s 
economists, the more I realize that economics is a dis- 
couraging business, 

“IT don’t mean that it isn’t fun and 
that good health can’t keep you from 
getting economic ulcers, but I do mean 
that many of today’s economic ideas are 
wrong and many of our economists do 
not change their ideas at all. 

“First, take economic forecast- 
ing. Here, the economist has to be 
wrong if he is right. He may search his 
economic intelligence and say that there 
is going to be recession in 1954. Then, if 
he is right, and convincing with his 
evidence today, what he has forecast 
won’t happen in 1954 — because busi- 
nessmen, believing his forecast, will see to it that what 
he thought was going to happen doesn’t happen at all. 

“The businessman will take the kind of steps need- 
ed to prevent a recession. 

“Another discouraging feature about economics is 
that a majority of our economists who were trained in 
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Secretary 





the 1930s had the philosophy of those years so imprinted 
on their minds that they can’t change their views. In the 
1930s we had huge gobs of unemployment. Today we have 
over-full employment. 

“As a result, our economic thinking in the 1950s 
obviously should be the opposite of that in the 1930s, but 
it just isn’t. F 

“When we get into an intensely busy period of war 
production, we should reduce civilian production and stop 
inflation by higher taxes. A sales tax would do both of 
these things. But our Treasury Department tells us a 
sales tax to restrain spending would be inflationary! And 
economists give labor bad arguments as to why labor 
should then demand wages enough to buy the goods and 
pay the sales tax, as well. 

“We'll be a long time getting over the ideas we’ve 
inherited. 

“There is another very specialized area where I 
think banking opinion is now very much wrong. That is 
the area of branch-banking. 

“Under Governor Floyd B. Olson and Governor 
Elmer Benson (in Minnesota), an economist became al- 
most untouchable if he suggested branch-banking. ‘Yet 
today we need branch-banking very much. 

“That would be in the interest of bankers them- 
selves, who certainly no longer have a monopoly over 
credit. To be sure, we might want to have countywide 
branch-banking in Minnesota, or something less than 
statewide — say, by market districts, of which we have 
perhaps a dozen in the state. 

“Yet, bankers blind themselves to this present need 
for branch-banking, clinging to the views of an earlier 
era which are quite outmoded today. 


More and More Competition 


“We need branch-banking to save banking itself 
for greater usefulness. Unit banking is so expensive an 
operation that it cannot make enough small loans to 
serve a majority of all the population. Being unable to do 
that under its present set-up, the banker finds competi- 
tion encroaching on his field from every side. His posi- 
tion is weakened. 

“I heard the secretary of a state bankers associa- 
tion say, ‘Over 100 finance company offices started in 
our state last year... . We must go to the capitol and 
get something done about it (legislation)’. 

“This would be sheer restrictionism. If bankers do 
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that, other agencies are going to get their business. 
“If bankers could be organized with branch offices 
All around the cities of the state in some kind of branch- 
banking system, they could serve the people and re- 
tablish banking as the premier financing mechanism 
n the country. 

“If they don’t do so and don’t manage to serve a 
jority of the population — something which cannot 
done with only big institutions in the center of cities 

}— then banking will not retain its position as the finan- 
jal means our country is going to use the most. 

“Can we change their views in so highly-charged 
f controversial subject as branch-banking? Can bankers 
hemselves see that the system of exchange charges in 

four area, too — greater than in any other area of the 
United States — does not represent good business prac- 
itice or give their profession the dignity they surely 
want? 
: “Finally, we must find means to see that banks 
make a real contribution toward seeing industry is well- 
financed. This is banking’s big task in maintaining the 
high productive employment the nation needs. 

“Last week I showed that 43% of the funds for 
expanding investment of all manufacturing in the United 
States came from retained earnings from all these 
manufacturing groups. These groups must spend steadily 
for plant and equipment if high productive employment 
is to be maintained. 

“But suppose we have a moderate recession, 
caused in part by reductions in earnings of these groups. 
Have our bankers thought out ways to take over enough 
of the financing burden to assure that business does its 
part in keeping up high productive employment?” 





* 


.: . AND REPLIES TO HIM 





“Now, our reply to Mr. Upgren . 


“To the Editor of the Sunday Tribune: 


“Your able, versatile and loquacious economist, 
Arthur Upgren, had an article recently that we believe 
should be challenged in the interest of the people of this 
country. We do not care to quarrel with the caption of 
this article, ‘Forecaster Must Be Wrong If He’s Right’, 
and we recognize that in forecasting for some years 
ahead, the forecaster might be out of step with the pre- 
vailing opinion of the present time. 

“We feel that Professor Upgren overrates branch- 
banking and underrates independent banking. Apparent- 
ly he is not fearful of economic concentration, apparent- 
ly believing that the ‘big’ in banking know all the an- 
swers and will conduct the banking business for the 
benefit of all, and not be swayed too much by the desire 
for mere profits. 

“Upgren apparently feels that the independent 
bank does not properly finance the business of its com- 
munity and that the lack of proper service brings into 
existence other competing loaning agencies. 

“We believe that the different finance companies 
first came into existence in large communities — com- 
munities of the big bank. The smaller communities, 
generally the home of the independent bank, were able 
to secure their credit needs from their local institution. 
Small banks in many instances do not have personal 
loan departments because the banks for many years 
have made it a part of their regular business to supply 
small-loan demand. 
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“Upgren says that unit banking is so expensive 
an operation that it cannot make enough small loans 
to serve a majority of all the population. The facts are 
contrary to this statement. Unit banks are taking care 
of the needs of their respective communities, and making 
money in doing so. They have less red tape than the 
branch bank, less so-called ‘expert service’ to pay for. 
The unit bank’s mode of operation is more elastic, better- 
adapted to quick service to its borrowing public. 

“Tf unit banking is not profitable, why is it that 
managers of chain banks sever their connections with 
the chain and buy into a unit bank when the oppor- 
tunity offers? In this state we have a form of branch- 
banking, and reference to a bankers’ directory indicates 
conclusively that the local institution has as large, if 
not larger, a volume of local loans as does the branch- 
bank. In many communities there is an independent unit 
bank and a branch bank, so that a comparison gives an 
understandable picture. 


Part and Parcel of the Community 


“An independent bank, owned and operated by 
the people of the community, is more inclined to be 
responsive to community needs than a branch of some 
large distant corporation, whose manager must follow 
the dictates of the home office. Communities find it 
desirable to run their own affairs, not dependent for 
credit needs upon some branch of a distant office, upon 
a management whose interest in the community is 
merely profit, and not personal. 

“If, as Upgren proposes, we have a countywide 
branch-banking system or a branch-bank system con- 
fined to so-called marketing districts, it would to a cer- 
tain extent constitute a local monopoly as far as bank- 
ing is concerned. A borrower turned down by one branch 
of this system would find it useless to request credit 
from another branch of the same system. This could 
easily work to the benefit of some other type of loaning 
institution. 

“The question at bar is more than a mere bank- 
ing issue; the welfare of the people is at stake. Are the 
people better-served by an independent unit bank or by 
a branch-bank systm? Is distant landlordism a good 
thing in banking? Isn’t it logical to assume that a 
home-owned, home-managed bank has a more personal 
interest in the welfare of its community — a community 
that the unit bank is an integral part of — than a 
branch, whose real management is elsewhere? 


It's a Personal Relationship 


“The borrower likes to talk to the bank officer 
who can make the final decision, and not have his credit 
requirements referred to someone whom he has never 
seen and naturally doesn’t know. When a loaning officer 
sits across the desk from a borrower, he gathers im- 
pressions of character from looking at him and through 
conversation, that is hard to convey in a written state- 
ment to the head office. Character, of course, is one of 
the essentials on which credit is based. Banking is a 
personal business. Take out personality, and much is 
lost. 

“If we break down the barriers to branch-bank- 
ing, be it a countywide system or a marketing-district 
system, there will be a tendency to expand the size of 
the districts until eventually branch-banking may be 
statewide — perhaps cover the nation. That would bring 
about a form of banking monopoly, in spite of other 
credit agencies, that could easily lead to the nationali- 
zation of banking. Socialism can be brought about more 
easily by conditions than by the espousing of socialistic 
ideology.”’ 
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Independent Banking In Action 
Demonstrated In Far West 


Banker in Washington State Tells How 
He and His Associates Prevented “Death” of a Bank: 


ee 

A QUICK, easy, painless answer 
to their pressing problems,” observed 
Alvin E. Kelly, is the principal 
reason independent bankers have 
turned over their home-owned inde- 
pendent banks to _ branch-banking 
corporations. They do not believe in 
branch-banking, yet finally they 
“bite” and turn over their banks to 
chains. 





The reason these bankers succumb 
were outlined by Mr. Kelly, execu- 
tive vice president of the State Bank 
of Republic, Washington, in an 
article presented exclusively in THE 
INDEPENDENT BANKER in its issue of 
October 1951. 

When conditions reach a certain 
point in the home-owned bank, the 
situation becomes ripe and ready for 
branch-bankers to move in. Mr. 
Kelly’s breakdown of why these in- 
dependents finally sell out to the big 
branch organizations was presented 
succintly thus: 


Why They Do It 

A lack of succeeding bank 

management material to take 
over and follow up, upon retirement 
or death of the key men in the bank. 

The added responsibility of 

bank management in a com- 
plex economic system, with the bur- 
den of taxes, regulations and new 
laws, as well as exacting bank exami- 
nations — all of which bring about 
a desire to escape these things. 
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The desire to accept the pre- 
3 ae prices branch-bankers 
offer to independent bankers to in- 
duce them to sell out — at the same 
time offering to retain them as em- 
ployees, if they desire. 

The feeling of responsibility 

on the part of directors that 
they must keep up with the modern 
trend of bank procedures, housing 
and equipment — this feeling also 
leading to the desire to escape. 

Proof of the Pudding 

Recently the editors of THE INpE- 
PENDENT BANKER were delighted to 
receive a communication from Mr. 
Kelly in which he says: 

“It is always a pleasure and satis- 
faction to know there are others who 
are interested in the same thing as I, 
and now IJ am happy to report that 





ALVIN E. KELLY 
shows in the accompanying story what can 
be done by independent bankers worthy of 
the name. Executive vice president of the 
State Bank of Republic, Mr. Kelly this year 
is treasurer of the Washington Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 


since my article appeared in your: 
magazine I have had an opportunity. 
to put my suggestions to the acid. 
test. . og 
“Several months ago I heard of a; 
small independent bank which wish-: 
ed to sell control. The bank was ap-i 
parently too small to be of interest; 
to the large chain banks. That, of: 
course, bears out the statement I; 
made that only the better and larger: 
independent banks are desired by: 
the chains. : 
- “I hunted around to try to find: 
someone who would be interested in: 
the bank, and uncovered two or three’ 
prospects. A friend of mine said 
that he would be interested, and we 
joined together to see what could be 
done. The result was that my friend, 
L. M. Cooley, became the new presi- 
dent. Joe Allen, the former presi- 
dent, served the Commercial Bank of 
Twisp, at Twisp, Washington, for 33 
years. He wanted to retire. There had 
to be a change of management, of 
course. The bank is now rolling 
along as an independent bank — to 
stay independent. Of the five mem- 
bers of the board of directors when 
we first contacted them, we still have 
three. Mr. Cooley and myself are the 
new board members. The board has 
the same chairman it had before re- 
organization of the bank. 


A Call For Action 


“It seems clear to me that what 
we did with a small bank on a small 
scale could be done with any inde- 
pendent bank of any size. It is just 
a matter of going to work at it.” 

In this magazine’s opinion, Mr. 
Kelly has demonstrated the kind of 
aggressive, courageous action that 
independent bankers throughout the 
nation would do well to follow. With- 
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your advertising into the homes of 
your customers on a plan that costs 
you nothing. You sell these banks 
for $1.00, your exact cost. Sale of 
all’ banks on initial order guaran- 
teed. Made exclusively for financial 
institutions. Send for free sample. 
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ACTION 


(Continued from Page 19) 





Peoples State Bank, Roanoke 
First National Bank, Stockton 
State Bank of Waterloo 


1OWA 





out such genuine, constructive action, 
the Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion and membership in it, has abso- 
lutely no meaning. What’s everybody 
waiting for? 

Writes Mr. 
Kelley further: 
“Right now I 
know of another 
independent bank 
which is ready for a change of man- 
agement. Does anyone want to go 
along with me and help reorganize 
it, to keep it independent? It takes 
money, too, you know. It has been 
written and re-written that legisla- 
tion alone is not the answer to sav- 
ing independent banks, and that is 
right. We must do more.” 

Here is a call for leadership! END 





GOING 
UP! 


INDEPENDENT BANKERS ASS‘N 
GAINS 62 NEW MEMBERS 
IN THE PAST MONTH 


Total Membership: 4,699 
West Coast I. B. A.: 340 


Total U. S.: ..........5,039 


* 


ALABAMA 

Bank of Columbia 

First National Bank, Florence 
Fort Deposit Bank, Fort Deposit 
Bank of Wedowee 


COLORADO 
First National Bank, Otis 


ILLINOIS 

Anna National Bank, Anna 

Bartonville Bank, Bartonville 

First State Bank, Beecher City 

Bowen State Bank, Bowen 

Bank of Chestnut 

First National Bank, East Peoria 

State Bank of Eureka 

Granville National Ba.ik, Granville 
Kinderhook State Bank, Kinderhook 
Farmers State Bank, Lewistown 

Mason City National Bank, Mason City 
Metamora National Bank, Metamora 
First National Bank, Peoria 

South Side Trust & Savings Bank, Peoria 
Bank of Pontiac 


Donahue Savings Bank, Donahue 

Peoples State Bank, Missouri Valley 

First National Bank, Woodbine 

KENTUCKY 

Paducah Bank, Paducah 

LOUISIANA 

Bank of Greensburg 

Assumption Bank & Trust Co., Napoleonville 

MISSOURI 

Bank of Mountain View 

NEBRASKA 

Tilden Bank, Tilden 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Berlin City National Bank, Berlin 

Strafford Savings Bank, Dover 

Keene National Bank, Keene 

Siwooganock Guaranty Savings Bank, 
Lancaster 

Mascoma Savings Bank, Lebanon 

Littleton National Bank, Littleton 

Littleton Savings Bank, Littleton 

NEW JERSEY 

New Jersey Trust Company, Long Branch 

NEW MEXICO 

First National Bank in Albuquerque 

OHIO 

Pickerington Bank, Pickerington 

OKLAHOMA 

First National Bank, Alex 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Keystone National Bank, Manheim 

Peoples Union Bank, McKeesport 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Bank of Bruce 

First State Bank, Sinai 

TENNESSEE 

First National Bank, Centerville 

Bank of Cowan 

Blount National Bank, Maryville 

WISCONSIN 

Farmers State Bank, Beaver Dam 

Bank of Cashton 

Merchants & Savings Bank, Janesville 

Kenosha National Bank, Kenosha 

First National Bank, Maiden Rock 

Farmers Bank, Milton Junction 

First National Bank, Niagara 

Peshtigo State Bank, Peshtigo 

Port Washington State Bank, Port 
Washington 

Prairie City Bank, Prairie du Chien 

Citizens State Bank, Shawano 

North Shore State Bank, Shorewood 

Citizens National Bank, Stevens Point END 


Now: Typesetting 
By Remote Control 


A new system of remote-control 
electric typesetting has been develop- 
ed by industrial research at the Wall 
Street Journal. 

The system — based on “electro- 
typesetters” — is to be installed at 
the newspaper’s New York and Chi- 
cago plants early this year, and later 
at the San Francisco and Dallas 
plants. 

The machines can be plugged in 
on any standard linecasting machine. 
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After 


Hours... 


, = FEELINGS of too many 
people toward bankers and busi- 
ness in general are not entirely 
cordial. To certain people, Wall 
Street — which typifies American 
finance — elicits suspicion, dis- 
trust, even hatred. And toward 
“Big Business” — peak spot in 
all business — this same mis- 
trust exists in the minds of many 
Americans. 

Oddly, it is not entirely the 
working people and the uneducat- 
ed who have a feeling of hostility. 
Actually, the feelings of this ele- 
ment are more of disinterest than 
hostility. They don’t care much 
one way or the other, as long as 
the paycheck keeps coming. 

The real source of hostility 
probably rests more with the edu- 
cated, the intellectuals. Other 
things than politics make strange 
bedfellows. Our intelligent folk, 
strangely, are closely in line with 
Russia and the communists, who 
have many unkind things to say 
about American bankers, Wall 
Street, and Big, Business. 

America has benefitted tremen- 
dously from mass production, 
which couldn’t exist without Big 
Business. We might be living in 
quite a different world today, had 
American big business not func- 
tioned magnificently during war 
days. Big business has done truly 
great service for America, and 
yet isn’t well-accepted. Why? 


A Potent Group 
Probably in part because of a 
definite dislike on the part of our 
intellectuals. This group includes 
the writers and the educators who 
influence the thinking of many 
people, direct and control the 
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trends of publicity. They have 
brains, and their ideas carry 
weight. They cannot be ignored 
and should not be lightly dismiss- 
ed. 

The intellectuals have benefitted 
greatly from the gratuities of 
American business. The colleges 
and universities, the research 
foundations, the churches, all have 
benefitted. Then, why their hostile 
attitude? 


Curious Paradox 


In the early days of the New 
Deal, the college professors took 
a beating from the press — and 
isn’t the press Big Business? The 
professor was caricatured as an 
impractical, dangerous _ nit-wit. 
And we bankers and _ business 
people thought the picture was 
just about right. We have long 
had almost a contemptuous atti- 
tude toward college professors, 
though we do send our sons and 
daughters to them to be educated. 

Conversely, the professors view 
business people as ruthless, driv- 
ing, machines, without a shred of 
human feeling. A generation ago. 
they loved to picture the Ameri- 
can executive on his trip abroad 
as an uncouth, loud-mouthed lout, 
obnoxious to almost everyone he 
contacted. 

American life through the years 
has been pretty much inclined 
toward the material side. Exploi- 
tation of the many for the benefit 


of the few is not entirely unknown 
in our business history. Material 
recognition usually went to those 
strong enough to demand _ it. 
Labor became a force when it 
organized. Through the years, cer- 
tain segments of business played 
the game rough if necessary, and 
many of the empire builders of 
the past were rough, tough cus- 


-tamers. Yesterday’s tycoon gave 


little thought to the intellectual, 
cared little what he thought or 
did. 


All Want to “Belong” 


To some people, money means 
little — material satisfaction isn’t 
the entire answer. Yet, all people 
want recognition and status. In 
the past, American life made little 
allowance for this type, most of 
whom were intellectuals. When 
any of us don’t “belong”, have no 
status, we don’t like it, and natu- 
rally become critical. Of whom? 
In this case, it was business, the 
dominant force in American life. 


More recently there have been 
signs of a reapproachment, of a 
more harmonious relationship. 
This probably grew out of war 
days, when business found it 
needed the scientists, the educa- 
tors, the thinkers. Conversely, 
these people probably came to see 
the genius of American business 
in action. Probably in the neces- 
sities of a great war, each element 
acquired confidence and respect 
for the other. 

The simple lesson to all of us 
is that those outside our own field 
deserve our respect until it is 
proved otherwise. But the deeper 
lesson to business and banking is 
that the professors, the teachers, 
the college people, the writers 
and the intellectuals, are impor- 
tant. They deserve recognition, 
and we should so act as to merit 
their confidence and _ respect. 
Simply self-interest would dictate 
a policy of friendliness toward a 
group that does much to influence 
the thought, and thus the actions, 
of the American people. END 
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RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand and Due from Other Banks............ $ 65,460,748.57 
United States Government Obligations............... 161,035,314.13 
Total Cash and Government Obligations......... $226,496,062.70 
State and Municipal Bonds...............ssssee0% 11,023,692.47 
Other Bonds and Securities... .........cceeeeeee 3,143,708.26 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank. ............-00- 300,000.00 
Collateral Loans...... Dik a sieda KbWS 00 00d 6b nee wases 20,923,389.53 
Other Loans to Individuals and Firms............ “sees 13,977,713.73 
Real Estate Loans (F.H.A. Title No. 2)...........ce00. 18,246,556.47 
SR te ND ROGUE og ook cccccicccccccvapocveccss 8,295,829.75 
Total Loans and Discounts... .........seceeceees 61,443,489.48 
APs ss ee kekadehieenseseek ie ie 1,291,689.88 
Furniture and Fixtures. ........ccccccccscvcccccccves F 729,255.89 2,020,945.77 
oie ksh ce ce eb a seuh pewenesbaees J 976,848.98 
50s sons sae os RHE? BERS : $305,404,747.66 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits: 
NN cpl cebnlen cen piataa cdadaceeen $138,392,894.26 
a nn eCR denen e ceed Ga ecak int hn dwuteb ees 149,438,345.70 $287,831,239.96 
6s vc anette a pads hae oUe ren kine 3,680,052.34 
Re ss 5 slap iby Grace Gik ¢-s ore WAee-ae Riele eae 5,000,000.00 
IE nk ase Keccccccnccccccivecteveusccsevcveuens 5,000,000.00 
SEE ONES b'v.ac ba sosuacbueteceese bal coed ce ees 3,893,455.36 
TONER SOT FOE ns iv scccccccesccccesseuned 13,893,455.36 
I 4 4d. vn shine ds 44 Oia deka eeehene $305,404,747.66 
$10,439,440.51 Book Value Assets pledged or assigned to secure liabilities including 
deposits of the State of Michigan in the amount of $1,157,679.98 
HOWARD P. PARSHALL............... President 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 
Fred H. Talbot Arthur O. Dahistrom Alex R. Blacklock Leslie T. Gillmor 
T. Allan Smith Donal Jenkins S. Erle Milne Leo G. Lapham 
C. Robert Argue Kenneth R. McLeod 
Roderick F. Thomson.............06. Comptroller 
BE PPO SPIO sow nic cee wcceceeecoeas Cashier 
Ge a MINS gba ckce deeds nesbcescceces Auditor 
ASSISTANT CASHIERS 
Orville A. Murphy Joseph H. Wyman Lovie E. Wright Hugh T. Sine 
Clarence A. Davis Charles D. Slay Victor A. Fowles John J. Korney 


24 Banking Offices, in Detroit and Highland Park 


MAIN OFFICE— GRISWOLD AT FORT, DIME BLDG. + DETROIT 31, MICH. 









































Fremont, Michigan — The state 
banking commissioner’s certificate of 
authority has been received by the 
Old State Bank, providing for an in- 
crease of $100,000 in common capi- 
tal by sale of $50,000 par value new 
common stock and the transfer of 
$50,000 from surplus, plus declara- 
tion of a 50% stock dividend. The 
certificate gives the bank authority 
to transact business with capital of 
$200,000, divided into 8,000 shares 
of common stock of $25 par value. 
Surplus is $100,000, undivided pro- 
fits amount to $38,752, reserves to 
$38,067, for total of $376,819. The 
bank’s total resources are $5,066,028. 


The bank is undergoing a sub- 
stantial remodeling program and is 
installing the most modern office 
equipment, to speed up operations 


FRANKLIN PAGE 

still lives on the farm where he was born on 
March 1, 1890. Since 1928 cashier of the 
Bank of Hamilton, Mr. Page is North Dakota‘s 
new director in the Independent Bankers 
Association. He has actively participated in 
Republican politics since 1934, including 
membership in the state House of Represent- 
atives, and now is president of the North 
Dakota Bankers Association. 
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and afford better service to custo- 
mers. Its 70th anniversary will be 
celebrated soon, concurrent with 
completion of this renovation pro- 
gram. 

Directors and officers are: Dan F. 
Gerber, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors; William J. Branstrom, pres- 
ident and director; Herman Schuite- 
man, executive vice president, 
cashier and director; Erwin Tinney 
and T. I. Fry, vice presidents and 
directors; Bert Vander Meulen, assi- 
tant vice president and director; 
Richard Dobben, assistant cashier 
and director, and Don Vander Werp 
and J. Donald Murphy, directors. 

kkk 

Commerce, Oklahoma — Entire 
capital stock of the First State Bank 
has been sold by O. E. Brown, for- 
merly of Commerce but for the past 
year president of the Morrill & 
Janes Bank of Hiawatha, Kansas, to 
Ralph Sears and E. C. Stokes, both 
of Commerce. Mr. Sears has been 
elected president, and Mr. Stokes, 
cashier. Both men are well and most 
favorably known here, their home 
for many years. Mr. Sears has been 
engaged as an independent drilling 
contractor. Mr. Stokes was fdentified 
with the Morrill & Janes Bank as 
vice president. 

All parties to the transaction were 
represented by Charles E. Walters 
Company of Omaha. 

* * % 

Kansas City, Missouri — A popu- 
lar attraction in the garage lobby of 
City National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany is a television-type machine 
that shows a series of current news 
pictures on its screen, interspersed 
with ads calling attention to the 
bank’s services. Customers waiting 
for their cars enjoy watching the 
“show”. Music has been piped into 
the garage lobby, too—another well- 
received innovation. 
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Powhatan, Virginia — Usual 
semi-annual 5% dividend was paid 
January 1 to stockholders of the 
Bank of Powhatan, continuing the 
uninterrupted policy begun in July 
1925. Total resources now exceed $6 


million. 
kk 


Yucaipa, California — The six- 
year-old Yucaipa Valley National 
Bank declared its fourth consecutive 
annual dividend recently. Earnings 
for the first 11 months of 1952 were 
$24.37 per share after reserves for 
taxes, depreciation, and loan and 
bond losses, compared with $13.68 
for the corresponding period in 195}. 

“The bank continues to pursue its 
conservative dividend policy,” Presi- 
dent H. W. Morrison advises THE 
INDEPENDENT BANKER, “in order to 





O. K. er a uci. 
very apparently is entirely “O.K.” 

consin’s bankers. President of the Whitefish 
Bay State Bank, Whitefish Bay, Mr. Johnson 
last year was president of the Wisconsin 
Bankers Association, and recently was elect- 
ed his state's member on the executive coun- 
cil of the Independent Bankers Association of 
America. He'll be attending his first meeting 
is that copacity at Atlanta next month. 
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build up its capital. Dividend for 
1952 is paid on the basis of $2.75 


per share, compared with $2.50 per . 


share in the prior year. Each of the 
four dividends has been larger than 
the previous one.” 

Total assets on November 30 were 
$2,448,141, an increase of 17%. 


The bank now has a permanent 
staff of nine. As a Christmas bonus, 
it paid half a month’s salary to all 
employees of a year’s service or 
more, and a quarter-month’s salary 
to all others on the permanent staff. 

Directors include Leon A. Atwood, 
G. O. Barnett, Gordon A. Greenslade, 
W. E. Silverwood and Mr. Morrison. 





wey % 
od 


Bank of Honolulu. Seated at the desk below the picture hanging on 
the wall is King-Chau Mui, assistant vice president. 

LOWER LEFT: C. T. Wong, executive vice president, who reports that 
the bank's resources have increased $400,000 in the last 12 ths, 


for a total of $13,964,074. 
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Honolulu, Hawaii — It was just 
another business day when the 
Liberty Bank of Honolulu opened 
the doors of its magnificent new 
home on King and Maunakea Streets, 
bringing to this city one of the most 
impressive modern buildings, and, 
for the bank, marking the most im- 
portant milestone in its history. 

There were no firecrackers, no rib- 
bon-cutting ceremonies. Bank em- 
ployees took their places at opera- 
tion areas, officers were at their desks 
performing their customary duties. 
The public will be invited to “open 
house” festivities late this month. 

“Our new home is a material ex- 
pression of our confidence in the 





future of Hawaii,” says C. T. Wong, 
executive vice president. “We have 
grown with this progressive city in 
the past; we shall continue to grow 
with it in the future.” 

Mr. Wong recalls that the Liberty 
Bank came into existence on Febru- 
ary 11, 1922. In the relatively short 
period of 30 years, it has acquired 
resources exceeding $13,500,000. 

Following the modern trend in 
bank design, the bank’s new building 
has been planned for efficiency. One 
of its outstanding features is the 
lighting system. Throughout the 
main floor and mezzanine, the light- 
ing comes from recessed fluorescent 
fixtures in the ceiling. The whole 
building is air-conditioned for com- 
plete summer comfort. 

In the pictures on this page are 
shown several typical views. 


Gaunk Dresses Up 





UPPER RIGHT: The busy commercial department. The Liberty Bank 
will be 30 years old on February 11. Deposits on December 31 
amounted to $12,535,776. Capital stock now is $500,000. 

LOWER RIGHT: A general view of the beautiful lobby. Regular semi- 
| dividend of 80c per share was paid January 15 to stock- 


holders of record November 29, 1952. 
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C. H. ORTH 
says “I'll do my level-best to represent 
Arkansas in the 1.B.A.”, having been elected 
his state’s member of the executive council. 
Mr. Orth is vice president of the Union 
National Bank of Little Rock. 


Laurel, Montana — Occasion for 
presentation to all employees of a 
Christmas bonus by the Yellowstone 
Bank, was a gay holiday party at the 
local Masonic Temple, featuring a 
turkey dinner prepared by the 
Eastern Star. Entertainment centered 
around a square dancing program 
participated in by the entire group, 
ranging in age from 8 to 80 years. 
Caller was T. H. Alexander, county 
agent for Yellowstone county. Ray 
Stevens of Laurel was master of 
ceremonies. 

xk 

Marion, Illinois — The 15th an- 
niversary of the Bank of Marion was 
observed recently, officers and em- 
ployees and their wives and hus- 
bands, plus representatives of the 
institution’s correspondent banks, be- 
ing entertained at dinner. President 
Oscar Schafale, toastmaster, pointed 
out that two members of the origi- 
nal staff which went to work on 
opening day back in 1937, are still 
in the institution’s service: J. C. Kelt- 
ner, cashier, and Miss Clara Camp- 
bell. A 14-page souvenir booklet was 
published in honor of the anniver- 
sary. 

Resources totaled $170,478 on 
opening day; now they are $9,115,- 
370. Surplus has been boosted from 
$10,000 to $400,000. 

Besides Messrs. Schafale and Kelt- 
ner, officers are A. N. Baker and V. 
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Serving Eastern Montana and Northern Wyoming 


ECURITY TRUST 
BANK 


& SAVINGS 
Billings, Montana 








OFFICERS 


O. M. JORGENSON, President R. M. WATERS, First Vice President 
H. L. WHITE, Vice President 
WARREN F. VAUGHAN, Asst. Vice President 
D. S. ANDERSON, Asst. Vice President 
H. D. TODD, Cashier 
R. G. SPANIER, Asst. Cashier R. B. STRATTON, Asst. Cashier 
ROBERT |. ZEPP, Asst. Cashier E. B. MAYNARD, Asst. Cashier 
L. C. NELSON, Auditor 


RESOURCES OVER $30,000,000.00 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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CHECKCOVERS? 


@ PocKET CHECKCOVERS 


@ Covers For 
PERSONALIZED CHECKS 


@ 3-To-Pace Covers 


PASSBOOKS? 


@ COMMERCIAL Books 
@ Savincs Books 


@ MacuineE Postine Books, 
ALL MAKES 


Submit Samples and Request Prices from 


GENERAL PASS BOOK COMPANY 


* 40 Merchant Street Ste. Genevieve, Missouri 














CALIFORNIA and WESTERN STATES 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 


oa 


Bids and quotations furnished. 


Inquiries invited. 
o> 


TAYLOR AND COMPANY 
364 North Camden Drive 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 


BRADSHAW 2-2731 


Lorenz C. Evers 


TELEPHONES: CRESTVIEW 4-5381 TELETYPE—BEV H 7474 
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CLASSIFIED © 
* ADS « 


WELD-SEAM COIN WRAPPERS 


lick inflated operating costs and waste 
motion by using Pop-Open tubular wrappers. 
Samples free. WATKINS COMPANY, Napo- 
leon, Ohio. 














FOR SALE 


Two Class 3000 proof-type National Cash 
Register bank posting machines, eight years 
old, price $1,000 for both. Address Box 169, 
The independent Banker. ‘ 





NEED AN ASSISTANT CASHIER? 


{ am 49 years of age, have had more than 
20 years’ experience in country banks. 
Please interview me if you have an opening 


for an assistant cashier. Box 170, The Inde- » 


pendent Banker. 





! WANT TO GO BACK EAST 


Married man, Protestant, 37 years old, 
have had 10 years’ experience in all depart- 
ments of country banks. For the past four 
years have handled all loans in a bank with 
over $800,000 in loans. Am now located in 
a bank out West, would like to return to 
either Montana or Minnesota in an executive 
position. Please write Box 171, The Indepen- 
dent Banker. ‘ 





BANK JOB WANTED 


Capable man, 62 years old, practical bank 
experience, including bookkeeping and in- 
surance. Wish position in good bank. Am a 
Protestant. Address Box 172, The Indepen- 
dent Banker. 





CASHIERSHIP WANTED 


Forty-four years old, Catholic, has man- 
aged country bank in Midwest which was 
recently sold. Desire cashiership in country 
bank, preferably Minnesota or Wisconsin. 
Salary open. Address Box 173, The Indepen- 
dent Banker. 





MANAGEMENT POSITION 


Have you a position of management open 
for experienced man? | am 58, married, 
Protestant, have more than 25 years’ practi- 
cal experience in all departments of country 
benks. Would appreciate an interview. Box 
174, The Independent Banker. 





EXPERIENCED MAN DESIRES MOVE 
A presently employed cashier and loan 


officer with 30 years’ experience in country. 


and city banking, supplemented by public 
accounting and municipal accounting, de- 
sires to change location to western Montana, 
Oregon or Washington area. Address Box 
175, The Independent Banker. 





THIS DEPARTMENT 
‘CAN SERVE YOU! 
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W. Bowman, vice presidents, and 
Jesse Hill, Margaret Broeking and 
Altha Perry, assistant cashiers. Direc- 
tors are Messrs. Schafale, Baker 
and Bowman, and G. F. Frick, F. G. 
Harrison, I. C. Nelson and Ralph 


Thurmond. 
kkk 


Hoven, South Dakota — So many 
comments have. been received by the 
Bank of Hoven about its movie-and- 
music public relations program de- 
scribed in THE INDEPENDENT BANK- 
ER’s popular /deas for Better Bank- 
ing department, in the December 
1952 issue, that it is timely to tell 
something more of this live-wire in- 
stitution’s progress through the years. 

The Bank of Hoven was organized 
in July 1931 with paid-in capital of 
$25,000 and surplus of $2,500. One 
stock dividend of 25% and another 
of 100% were declared, and capital 
stock now is $50,000, surplus is the 
same amount, undivided profits also 
are $50,000. Building and equipment 
valued at $60,000 are carried at $800. 
A regular dividend is paid annually. 

P. J. Hackl, president, got his 
start in banking at Bancroft, Iowa. 
in 1909. In the following year he 
joined the First National Bank of 
Lemmon, South Dakota, and has re- 
mained in this state ever since. He 
is a member of the South Dakota 40- 
Year Club. 

Active officers other than the presi- 





P. J. HACKL 
Shows the way at Hoven. 





dent are J. J. Scanlon, cashier, and 
M. H. Goebel, L. J. Brickner and 
Evelyn Rausch, assistant cashiers. 
Margi Ruzsa is bookkeeper. Gordon 
Armstrong, the other bookkeeper, 
now is in the Navy. 

Directors are Mike Arbach, Ben 
Lemler, George G. Schmidt, L. B. 
Hackl and P. J. Hackl. 


The bank, with close to $2 million 
footings, serves the town of Hoven 
with its 500 population, in the 
northern part of Potter county, and 
the surrounding trade area in Potter, 
Walworth, Edmunds and Faulk coun- 


ties. 
kkk 


Dallas, Texas — Directors of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas have 
made the following appointments: 
Thomas C. Patterson, vice president 
of El Paso National Bank, El Paso, 
appointed director of the El Paso 
Branch for a three-year term begin- 
ning January 1, 1953; S. Marcus 
Greer, chairman of executive com- 
mittee of the City National Bank of 
Houston, appointed director of the 
Houston Branch, same term; Ray M. 
Keck, president of Stockmen’s Na- 
tional Bank, Cotulla, named director 
of the San Antonio Branch, same 
term; DeWitt T. Ray, president of 
National City Bank of Dallas, named 
member of the Federal Advisory 
Council for 1953. 


J. R. Parten, chairman of the 
board and Federal Reserve agent, 
was reappointed a Class C director 
for the three-year term and redesig- 
nated chairman of the board and 
Federal Reserve agent for 1953, Mr. 
Parten is president of Woodley 
Petroleum Company, Houston. 

R. B. Anderson, general manager 
of the W. T. Waggoner Estate, Ver- 
non, Texas, was redesignated deputy 
chairman for 1953. Charles N. Shep- 
ardson, dean of agriculture at A. & 
M. College of Texas, College Station, 
was reappointed director of the 
Houston Branch for the three-year 
term, and D. Hayden Perry, live- 
stock farmer of RKobstown, Texas, 
was reappointed director of the San 
Antonio Branch for the same term. 

END 
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What’s Your Problem? 


AUDITING °@ 


OPERATIONS @® 


MANAGEMENT 





Q. (by Mr. E., lowa): All of our 
incoming collection items are given 
a number and entered in a register 
by name, amount, and payee. 
Notices are sent to the drawer on a 
separate form. Outgoing collections 
are given a number and entered 
in a register by date, amount, 
drawee, and drawer, and sent to 
our correspondent banks for collec- 
tion. We do not maintain a dollar- 
value control on collections. How 
do we audit same? 


A. — At the time of making an 
audit of your collection, all items, 
for a period of time, should be 
checked back as to collection and 
payment. Outstanding items should 
be confirmed in writing, and collec- 
tion items paid verified by compar- 
ing the amount of the draft issued, 
or credit to the account made in pay- 
ment, with the amount received from 
the proceeds. Auditing of collections 
primarily involves the tracing-back 
and confirming of all of the indi- 
vidual transactions which make up 
the payment and remittance of pro- 
ceeds of collections. 


Q. (by Mr. D., Ohio): We place 
the orders for the purchase and 
sale of securities for the bank’s 
own account through our corres- 
pondent banks. What procedure 
should our directors follow in their 
annual examination, to audit the 
investment account? 


A. — In auditing the investment 
account, the directors should be cer- 
tain that all purchases and sales of 
securities for a given period, were 
authorized by the directors, and that 
such approval was entered in the 
minute book. They should also check 
the price at which the securities are 
put on the books, with the price as 
shown on the confirmation tickets 
sent out by the bank. The prices as 
shown on these. tickets should be 
checked with the market quotations 
of such investments on the date of 
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transaction as quoted in the daily 
newspapers. By all means, interest 
paid or interest received on each 
transaction should be refigured. 


Q. (by Mr. B., Arizona): When we 
cash coupons for customers or when 
customers deposit coupons to their 
account, we carry them in a mis- 
cellaneous account under a “Due 
From Banks” heading. Periodically 


we send them to our correspondent . 


bank for collection. What is the 


best way to audit these transac- 


tions? 


A. — I presume the correspondent 


bank to which they are sent, credits 
your account with the proceeds as 


collected. If this is the case, directly 
verify, with your correspondent bank , 


at the time of making the audit, all 


items outstanding. The checking-out . 


of all items as returned or as paid 
will confirm the balance of the ac- 
count, which on the work papers 
should have an “O” balance. 





MARSHALL CORNS 
is a well-known consultant to banks and 
bankers on management, organization, oper- 
ating, business development, and auditing 


problems. He will answer your inquiries 


about auditing and bank management prob-. 


lems. Write him core of this magazine. 


Q. (by Mr. W., Pennsylvania): 
At the present time we do not have 
a formal audit program, and such 
auditing as is done is undertaken 
by one of the assistant cashiers in 
his spare time. 

As our directors are somewhat 
apprehensive over embezzlements 
and defalcations, they have autho- 
rized the adoption of an audit pro- 
gram and the acquiring of the ser- 
vices of a qualified young man to 
act as auditor. Our tentative pro- 
gram is quite comprehensive from 
an internal audit standpoint; how- 
ever, the directors are not willing 
to permit. the auditor under the pro- 
gram, to directly verify time and 
demand accounts with depositors, 
and loan accounts with borrowers. 

Our directors feel that such. a 
program would frighten customers 
of the bank and other people in 
the community, and make them 
feel that something was wrong. As 
long as we are going under an 
audit program and going to the 
expense of hiring an auditor, | feel 
we should at least carry out a spot 
verification. What do you think? 


A. — An audit program is not 
worthy of the name unless it pro- 
vides for periodical verification of 
time and demand accounts with de- 
positors, and the verification of loans 
with borrowers. Unless the directors 
can be convinced of the value of do- 
ing a complete job, I suggest that the 
program be dropped, as an audit 
program without direct verification 
is not only a waste of the stockhold- 
ers’ money, but a subterfuge by the 
directors of their responsibilities. 


Q. (by Mr. W., Ohio): Annually, 
our purchases of stationery and 
supplies amount to $26,000. One 
of our assistant cashiers acts as 
purchasing agent. While we have 
an auditor who covers stationery 
and supplies in his audit program, 
we feel that we should have better 
control over all stationery and sup- 
plies, aside from checking bills 
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against invoices. What are the 
principal control factors of station- 
ery and supplies? 

A. — Briefly, the factors in the 
control of stationery and supplies 
are: (1) be sure that whenever prac- 
tical, competitive bids are obtained 
to assure the lowest price for com- 
parable quality; (2) insure periodi- 
cal revision of forms, which will re- 
sult in combinations of forms of 
similar usage, and adoption when- 
ever possible of the usage of window 
envelopes and the simplification of 
procedures. 

In auditing stationery and sup- 
plies, particular attention should be 
paid to the quality, quantity and cost 
of recent purchases, comparing them 
with previous qualities, quantities 
and costs. Also, stationery on hand 
should be test-checked against sup- 
plies on hand and supplies with- 
drawn from stock. 


Q. (by Mr. J., Illinois): Our offi- 
cial staff consists of an active presi- 
dent, vice president, vice president- 
cashier, and two assistant cashiers. 
Being just a country bank, it seems 
that all of us do practically the 
same things — making loans, open- 
ing accounts, cashing checks, etc. 
We do not, however, seem to have 
time for so-called “new business” 
activities or for calling on our cus- 
tomers. We are just too busy, it 
seems. What suggestions would 
you have for making more time 
available for other activities? 

A. — Your problem is universal 
with many banks of your size. The 
simplest way of solving this prob- 
lem, without going to great expense 
of employing outside counsel, is to 
have each officer make a list of his 
activities and what phases of the 
bank’s operations he believes he is 
responsible for; also, what other 
activities he feels he should be en- 
gaged in. 

After this is done, the officers 
should get together and decide what 
functions they each are going to 
handle, so that there is a definite as- 
signment of all duties and respon- 
sibilities. 

If such a program is followed, 
you will be surprised how much time 
is taken up with non-essential mat- 
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ters, and with work of a clerical 
nature which could be assigned to 
tellers or clerks. If you follow this 
suggestion in a conscientious man- 
ner, I have no doubt that you will 
find ample time for your outside 
activities. 

Q. (by Mr. O., Indiana): For a 
number of years our four book- 
keepers, in addition to posting the 
checks to the respective accounts, 
also have checked the signatures 
and reviewed the checks for en- 
dorsements and dates. In the last 
few years we have had a consider- 
able turnover of employees, with 
the result that the girls are not as 
experienced as they might be. ! 
am considerably concerned over 
the fact that with the inexperience 
they have, they might slip up on a 
signature, and cause us embarrass- 
ment. What are other banks doing 
under similar circumstances? 

A. —wWhere a bank has no expe- 
rienced bookkeepers, the practical 
approach to paying signatures on 
checks is to have the work undertaken 
by the paying and receiving tellers, 
who usually have had more years of 
banking experience and are familiar 
with the signatures. This work usual- 
ly can be done either in the after- 
noon, after the bank is closed, or the 
first thing in the morning, depending 
on what posting basis you are on. 


E. W. CARLTON 
is the new executive councilman for North 
Carolina in the Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion. He is executive vice president and 
cashier of Durham Industrial Bank, Durham. 








Q. (by Mr. L., Kentucky): We pay 
out a considerable amount of our 
earnings in interest on savings ac- 
counts. Recently, when discussing 
the matter of interest payments with 
other bankers, | was surprised to 
find out that the interest which we 
pay out is several hundredths of 
1% higher per dollar of deposit 
than the others, although we all 
are paying the same rate. From 
our conversation, | gathered we all 
are using the same method. Do you 
have any explanation? 

A. — There are a number of ex- 
planations. As long as you are fol- 
lowing the same basis in computing 
interest, I can only judge that either 
you do not have any minimum earn- 
ing which you credit to accounts, or 
that you are applying your formula 
for computing interest in the wrong 
way. Even though many banks have 
the same basis for computing in- 
terest, there are some variations in 
the amount of interest earned that 
they will pass on to an account. A 
number of banks will not credit an 
account with interest earned, unless 
the interest earned for the period 
amounts to 25c or more. 

To help find the answer, I suggest 
you start by test-checking several 
hundred accounts, spotted in groups 
of 20, throughout the ledgers, com- 
paring your computations with actual 
computation on which interest was 
credited, to determine if the error 
occurs in the computation or pos- 
sibly because of some other reason. 


Q. (by Mr. P., Wisconsin): We 
have a large number of savings 
accounts. Recently | became con- 
cerned over the time it takes the 
bookkeepers to periodically prove- 
out their ledgers, and was sur- 
prised to find the large number of 
accounts we have which show little 
or no activity. While we under- 
stand many banks segregate their 
inactive from their active accounts, 
we never followed this practice, 
but are thinking of doing so. How 
long should an account be inactive 
before transferring it to a dormant 
ledger? 

A. — Generally, accounts that 
have had no activity for two or three 
years are transferred to the inactive 
ledger, although this varies with 
banks, depending on the type of ac- 
counts they have. END 


Coal generates almost half of the 
nation’s supply of electricity. 
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12th District [. B.A. 


Presses For Action Now 


Row supPPoRT of bankers for H. 
R. 12, the new bank holding-com- 
pany bill introduced on the opening 
day of the new Congress, is asked in 
a letter just sent to more than 14,000 
U. S. banks by Harry J. Harding, 
president of the Independent Bank- 
ers Association of the 12th Federal 
Reserve District. 

The new bill — H.R. 12 — has 
essentially the same provisions as H. 
R. 6504 introduced in the last Con- 
gress by Representative Brent Spence 
of Kentucky, then chairman of the 
House banking and currency com- 
mittee, a measure endorsed by both 
Independent Bankers Associations at 
public committee hearings. 

Says the new letter of Mr. Hard- 
ing — president of the First National 
Bank of Pleasanton, California: 

“The new bill, in our opinion, is 
a proper and effective approach to 
the regulation of bank holding-com- 
panies. It closes the loopholes in pre- 
sent banking laws which permit 
banks, through the holding-company 
device, to do many things forbidden 
to independent chartered banks. It 
gives a minimum of discretionary 
authority to the federal agency re- 
sponsible for its administration. Ex- 





HARRY HARDING 
Tireless for Independents. 
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pansion of subsidiary banking is 


restricted in conformity to state 
laws”. 
Mr. Harding’s communication 


points out that H.R. 12 also is in ac- 
cord with the policy of the American 
Bankers Association with respect to 
bank holding-company legislation. It 
recalls that the A.B.A. at its Detroit 
convention in 1948 adopted unani- 
mously a resolution urging prompt 
Congressional action in the enact- 
ment of a bank holding-company 
regulatory bill “in conformity with 

. . the resolution of this associa- 
tion adopted in Boston in 1937”. 

The Boston resolution states: “We 
are definitely opposed to any pro- 
posal or device looking to the estab- 
lishment of branch-banking privi- 
leges across state lines, directly or 
indirectly”. 

Opposition of the American Bank- 
ers Association to branch-banking 
across state lines through the hold- 
ing-company device was further 
strengthened by the action taken at 
the executive council’s meeting last 
spring at White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia. At that time the coun- 
cil, on recommendation of the ad- 
ministrative committee, instructed 
the association’s legislative commit- 
tee to continue to work aggressively 
for legislation in accordance with 
the Boston resolution. 

In closing his new appeal for 
active banker support, California’s 
Mr. Harding says: “Bank holding- 
company regulatory legislation is 
nearer today than ever before. With 
your help, victory is assured”. END 


UTAH SENATOR RAPS 
FARM CONTROLS 


Farmers should “move out from 
the controlling shadow of govern- 
ment”, according to Senator Wallace 
F. Bennett of Utah. 

Parity, the senator explains, “is 
an admission that you never want to 
lead — only to catch up”. 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
DECEMBER 31. 1952 






¢ 













en end tue from Banks |... 6. o.5 ccc os $ 13,711,769.02 
U. 8. Government Securities .............. toads 85,584,116.63 
Obligations of other Federal Agencies Tee ud ts ts 2,877,937.50 
State and Municipal Securities .................... 12,299,720.00 
Bills Receivable: 
Twate to Btate Institutions ......2..5:0.0.%.. $ 1,550,000.00 
Other Loans & Certificates .................. 203,570.08 
F.H.A. Loans oe Sec eiae 956,871.52 
Farmers Home Administration Loans ..._._.... 1,433,744.99 
G.I. Loans DER Ds Sa A LE ER 1,802,648.54 5,946,835.13 
Bank Building and Site Biteau SRN EP ied ae aR eee 1.00 
Furniture and Fixtures Sy peas 1.00 
Real Estate Owned and Sold on Contract | aE ey 9.00 11.00 
ps SOO. og oid ee bli owe $120,420,389.28 








LIABILITIES 





Deposits of State Funds and Treasurers of 
Political Sub-divisions: 











Es Re ig Sed go ark eo ip Gee wee ....$ 44,790,859.41 
ERM 8 rc ee a oe ad 53,150,997.77 
U. S. Treasury Tax & Loan Account........... 286,744.78 
Other Deposits: 
RENIN Sg Che ss i eo ee re en wg Oe tee 10,344,421.20 
Time Pep eo era 2,849,485.12 
RAE d Se ONE 25s 8 I ei as 8 es $111,422,508.28 
Cashier’s and Certified Checks and Other Liabilities 460,931.94 
Original Capital Investment .......... 4 2,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits e 3,759,327.59 
Reserve for Contingencies and Bond Depreciation 2,777,621.47 
TOTALs THAADs Ie oo oes $120,420,389.28 






(All securities are carried at par value or cost, whichever is lower.) 






This Bank is owned, operated and. controlled by the State of North Dakota under the 
supervision of the Industrial Commission. 







Iudustriial Commission 











Manager 
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President” “Jrumansz Swan Song 


President Truman’s parting message to Congress 
is a ringing statement of the challenge of our times. 
Genuine peace is unattainable with the universalist ambi- 
tion of communist ideology, the polarization of world 
power between America and the Soviet. 

At the same time, new atomic discoveries which 
have altered “the shape and dimensions of war” make 
war “not a possible policy for rational man”. That is 
our dilemma. 

What can we do, then, caught between the threat 
of aggressive tyranny and the danger of destruction if 
we attempt to remove that threat? Mr. Truman’s answer 
is clear: Outlast and frustrate that threat. “As we con- 
tinue to confound Soviet expectations, as our world 
power grows stronger, more united, more attractive to 
men on both sides of the iron curtain, then inevitably 
there will come a time of change within the communist 
world.” 

Do we and the rest of the Western world have 
the stamina to win such a contest of endurance? We are 
essentially sprinters by temperament. “We tend to divide 
our future into short spans, like the two-year life of this 
Congress, or the four years of the next Presidential term. 
They seem to think and plan in terms of generations.” 

Can we hope to win? Truman expressed his 
robust faith in the ultimate superiority of freedom by 
declaring, “Remember, their power has no basis in con- 
sent. Remember, they are so afraid of the free world’s 
ideas and ways of life, they do not dare to let their 
people know about them. . . . Surely, a social order at 
once so insecure and so fearful must ultimately lose its 
competition with our free society”. 

Are free men stronger than despots and their 
minions? Is Truman’s faith well-founded? Historically, 
it is a moot point. But the East-West conflict is essentially 
a contest between the pessimistic and optimistic evalua- 
tion of human nature. The Kremlin’s obvious philosophy 
is that man is a weak creature, not to be trusted, to be 
ruled with an iron hand. 

We are staking our existence on the opposite 
thesis. In our Western societies, for all practical pur- 
poses, we have discarded kings and despots. We believe 
that man in the mass, if left free, will act decently, honor- 
ably and sensibly, despite many weaknesses and waver- 
ings. We feel that to put individual failings under in- 
flexible discipline is more weakening to a nation than to 
allow free expression to individual energies. 

We have cogent reason to believe that this is a 
true faith. 

It is now our immediate challenge to act upon 
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: 


that faith, to spread the flaming truth of the righteous- 

ness of that faith to the dark corners of the world. We 

need to clear the mental cobwebs, to re-charge our. 

batteries, to polish the lenses of our beacon and bring, 

the light of optimism and hope and freedom to the world.. 
x 


Let” Us Not” Dodge 
Aelping Dodge 


In our conversations with bankers, we find enthu- 
siastic approval of Joseph M. Dodge, chairman of the 
Detroit Bank, as federal budget director. Even more. 
warmly received is the news that Mr. Dodge will sit in. 
on Cabinet meetings. 

Now that a practical and realistic banker is Bud- 
get Bureau director, large segments of the public expect 
drastic cuts in expenditures, substantial reductions of. 
taxes, in the near future. Bankers would do well to. 
counsel their friends and customers on the grave situa- 
tion that faces Mr. Dodge. In the first place, Mr. Tru- 
man’s budget of $79 billion includes $38 billion carried 
over from last year as prior commitments. The remain-’ 
ing $41 billion is composed of fixed expense of interest, 
pensions, military pay, etc., to the tune of $20 billion, 
leaving only $21 billion on which the Budget Bureau 
director can exercise his surgical skill. 

With estimated receipts at $69 billion, balancing 
the budget to save the $10 billion deficit would require a 
bold 50% cut on that variable $21 billion mentioned 
above. This would mean, in simplified terms, firing 
every other federal employee, cancelling every other 
federal payment and service. At this moment it is just 
not feasible. 

To forestall sneers and criticisms in the future, 
we should tell our farmer friends, our workingman 
friends, the public at large, just what Banker-Budget- 
man Dodge is really up against, as he starts his difficult 


assignment. 
x* * 


4 New Ena 
Responsibility for Sankers 


After a long, long wait, businessmen are looking 
forward to a more favorable climate for the profit-and- 
loss system, for relief from the government domination 
of farming, commerce and industry. The voters in 
November gave the most clear-cut mandate in history 
to an administration to be run by professional managers, 
engineers, bankers and businessmen. 

In the grim days of the early *30s, the man in 
in the street held bankers in suspect, distrusted business- 
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men, detested anyone connected with Wall Street. Vote- 
getters found it easy to cater to these prejudices. 

We are now in a new era, with bankers con- 
spicuously in the vanguard of the management of our 
national economy and administration. We must avoid 
like the plague, the least tendency to feel self-satisfied, 
self-interested, or complacent. Bankers and their busi- 
ness associates now have a free hand to prove false the 
former suspicions of shortsightedness, the notions of 
ruthless greed, the ideas of unscrupulous policies, and 
the other suspicions nurtured by the man on the street. 
Bankers and other businessmen have the golden oppor- 
tunity to prove that the aims of business and the welfare 
of the American public are one and the same thing. 

How can this opportunity be seized? 

President Eisenhower and his banker-businessmen 
aides are in the political saddle. They must not think 
that the strength of this nation is to be found just in its 
factories, farms, laboratories, bank deposits — vital as 
these and similar things are to our economic strength. 
They must not think that the rest of the country are just 
various parts of the horse. 

They must recognize and acknowledge that the 
American workingman — in factory, office or farm — 
together with his family, constitutes the dynamic eco- 
nomic unit in our country. They must let this man and 
his family know that he is a full-fledged partner in the 
important task of keeping this nation free, strong and 
prosperous. 





What Happens. to Ourdrafts 
Iu Your Sank? 


Two men are now starting their three-year federal 
prison terms as a result of the final uncovering of their 
scheme that looted some $81,000 from the Buffalo (Min- 
nesota) National Bank. One is Vance Weaver, cashier 
of the bank. The other is Alphonse Poirer, head of a 
local trucking firm. 

Analyzing briefly the facts brought out in the 
trial, Cashier Weaver had approved overdrafts by Poirer 
by keeping the worthless checks in a cigar box for 
manipulations within the bank and issuing phony letters 
to the Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis. Poirer had 
been using the money to keep his failing trucking busi- 
ness solvent. The overdrafts started in 1947 with a total 
of $5,000, climbed to $10,000 in 1950, and reached 
$81,000 when the scheme was detected. 

There was no evidence that Weaver had profited 
from the transactions. However, he has made up $10,000 
of the loss, according to information from U. S. District 
Attorney William Essling, and the bank is insured for 
$50,000. Mrs. O. W. Lundsten, bank vice president and 
widow of the owner, stands to lose the balance of 
$21,000. 

Marshall Corns, editor of the bank management 
and auditing department of THE INDEPENDENT BANKER, 
is now in the process of working out a new audit routine 
which he believes will lend itself to adoption by any 
bank, irrespective of size. We promise it will be quite 
a feature, especially since Mr. Corns is endeavoring to 
set it up as a routine in procedural outline form. Look 
for it in an early issue! 


(jG Slinping 
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“Wishbone Poultry Shop — Fea- 
turing Fresh Cut-Up Children.” — 
Ad in Stroudsburg (Pennsylvania) 
Daily Record. 

xk * 

“They pick a lot of fiction and 
pour over magazines.” — Story about 
alcoholics using a library, as report- 
ed in Corpus Christi (Texas) Caller. 

x * * 


“Public whipping, a holdover from 
Colonial days, is permitted only in 
Delaware and Maryland, and order- 
ed only in rear instances.” — Report 
in the Waterbury (Connecticut) 
American. 


i kk 
“Eisenhower said he hoped a 
foreign policy blank can be written 
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acceptable to both. . . . Eisenhower 
wrote the seech himself, spent some 
time memoribing essential passages.” 
— Political campaign story last fall, 
in the Buffalo (New York) Courier- 
Express. 
kkk 
“William Andrews returned home 
yesterday from the hospital, where 
his left leg was placed in a cast fol- 
lowing a fracture of the right ankle.” 
— Malone (New York) Telegram. 
xk k 
“Mr. Banks will be at Padgett’s 
barbershop, starting Saturday, and 
states that he is again available for 
butchering livestock.” — Kingman 


(Kansas) Journal. 


“The givernment will provide $75 
a month to the widow.” — San An- 
tonio Light. 


xk * 

Wanted: grocery clerk. Experience 
unnecessary but essential. — Ad in 
Seymour (Indiana) Tribune. 

xk 


“He was fined $100 plus costs with 
an alternative of 85 days in pail for 
drunken driving.” — Minneapolis 
Tribune. 

zkkk 

“The children’s Christmas pro- 
gram on Sunday afternoon was hell 
in the church auditorium.” — From 
a notice in a Lutheran church bulle- 
tin. 
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“More than seven 

and a quarter million 
Savings Bonds... 

worth at maturity more than 
$236,444,000” 


L. L. COLBERT 


President, Chrysler Corporation 


A planned program of thrift is essential to personal, material security. 
The regular purchase of U.S. Savings Bonds can be a sound part of 
any savings program, along with investment in a home and proper in- 
surance protection. Chrysler Corporation employees support the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan for the purchase of U.S. Savings Bonds. They have 
bought more than seven and a quarter million of the bonds, worth at 
maturity more than $236,444,000. Such systematic thrift not only 
benefits them, but strengthens the economy of their country.” 


Largely as a result of consistent thrift by Payroll Sav- 
ers, Americans today hold a cash value of more than 
$49 billion in Defense Bonds. This figure is $7.5 billion 
greater than at the end of the war. 

Every month, 7,500,000 employees of more than 
43,000 companies buy $150 million more in Defense 
Bonds. 

Think of the reservoir of future purchasing power 
represented in the more than $49 billion that men and 
women have put aside for the proverbial rainy day. 

Consider still another benefit to industry. The 
Payroll Saver is a serious worker. Records of many 
companies prove that lost-time accidents decrease, ab- 
senteeism is reduced and production improves as en- 
rollment in the Payroll Plan goes up. 

If your company does not have the Payroll Savings 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury De- 
partment thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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Plan... or if you have the Plan and employee par- 
ticipation is less than 50%... call the attention of 
your President or Chief Executive to 


Two Easy Steps to a 
Successful Payroll Savings Plan 


1. Phone, wire or write to Savings Bond Division, 
U.S. Treasury Department, Suite 700, Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

2. Your State Director, Savings Bond Division, will 
tell you how to conduct a simple, person-to-person 
canvass that will put a Payroll Application Blank 
in the hands of every employee. 

That is all management has to do. Your employees 
will do the rest. They, like thou-ands of Chrysler em- 
ployees, want to provide for their personal security. 








--- exploring 


MARQUETTE Wisconsin 
goes to war 


Ninety years ago, when the first Independent 
Banks were being chartered in western 
Wisconsin, America was just emerging from the 
darkest days of the Civil War. Bull Run and 
Antietam had been Confederate victories and still 


to come was the terrible battle of Gettysburg. 


At home these fledgling banks plunged into 
war service, handling the many financial 
activities that meant so much to Wisconsin’s 
support of the Union forces. 

For almost a century in Wisconsin, as 
throughout Marquette land, the Independent 
Banks have continued to serve. In war and 
peace, in good times and bad, these banks have 
provided financial counsel and essential 
funds to the people and enterprises of their 
various Communities. 

The Marquette National Bank is proud to be 
associated with these Independent Banks and 


wholeheartedly endorses their objective 


of perpetuating the American way of life and, 


with it, the independent dual banking system. 


DEPARTMENT OF BANKS AND BANKERS 


Russell L. Stotesbery Otte H. Preus 
President i Vice President 


Carl R. Pohlad on 
John D. Cleary 


Vice President . 
j lepresentative 


We'll be seeing you at the 

WISCONSIN GROUP 1 MEETING 

7 2 ie 23.72 53 
aman vebean career in St. Paul on Feb, 22-23, 1953. 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 











